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Codes  of  Love  and  Class  Distinctions 

MACDONALD  EMSLIE 


IS  The  Parlement  of  Foules  mainly  concerned  with  references 
to  actual  events?  An  allegorical  interpretation  seems  neither 
absolutely  necessary  nor,  at  present,  very  probable.  There  are 
more  obvious  qualities  in  the  p>oem  to  talk  about  first.  Two 
main  points  in  particular  seem  outstanding.  First,  one  cannot 
say  that  Tn  the  comedy  of  the  clashes  (‘the  flytings’)  between 
the  ‘cherls’  and  ‘gentils’  among  the  birds  both  sides  share  the 
same  colloquial  English  idiom’  (John  Speirs,  Chaucer  the 
\  Maker,  p.  48):  that  does  not  acknowledge  the  fact  that  while 
some  of  the  birds  in  the  poem  speak  the  language  of  Chaucer’s 
Troilus,  others  speak  that  of  his  Pandarus.  Secondly,  while  it  is 
right  to  talk  of  Chaucer’s  detachment  from  the  attitudes  ex¬ 
pressed  within  the  poem,  this  should  not  blind  us  to  the  way  in 
which  the  poem  gives  us  a  brief  epitome  of  the  courtly  love 
code  and  places  it  in  a  dramatic  framework,  by  means  of  which 
the  code  is  related  to  certain  levels  of  society.  These  two  points 
are  interconnected,  and  together  amount  to  The  Parlement'^ 
making  courtly  love  a  matter  of  class  distinction.  That  de¬ 
scribes  its  main  purpose  too  crudely:  the  poem  does,  however, 
appear  to  work  on  these  lines,  dealing  with  such  questions  as: 
By  whom  should  courtly  love  be  actually  practised?  What  are 
the  social  implications  of  its  opposition  to  generally  accepted 
rules  of  behaviour?  It  is  by  raising  these  general  issues  that  the 
poem  can  be  described  as  referring  to  real  life. 

The  opening  of  The  Parlement  stresses  that  the  poet  is  having 
to  learn  about  love:  so  far,  all  he  knows  about  it  has  come  from 
books,  and  the  poem  tells  of  his  further  education  in  the  subject 
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by  a  dream.  The  first  line  announces  a  courtly-love  poem  and  !  ai 
ako  sets  off  an  under-current  that  seems,  in  part,  to  be  critical;  j  tc 
this  kind  of  love  is  a  crqfi  to  lerne. 


And  out  of  olde  bokes,  in  good  feyth, 

Cometh  al  this  newe  science  that  men  lere.  (24-5) 


It  is  not  a  natural  code  of  conduct:  it  is  the  result  of  effort,  a 
discipline  (there  are  eight  references  to  books,  learning,  and 
study  for  the  deliberate  acquisition  of  the  craft,  before  the 
poet’s  dream  begins:  v.  lines  i,  10,  16,  21,  25,  29,  46  and  87). 
After  the  dream  has  begun,  Scipio’s  warning  that 


likerous  folk,  after  that  they  ben  dede, 

Shul  whirle  aboute  th’erthe  alwey  in  peyne  (79-80) 


gives  the  first  reference  to  another  kind  of  love,  at  the  other 
extreme  to  that  of  the  courtly  code. 

The  Garden  of  Love  has  its  double  gates;  one  side  bears  a 
positive  message  promising  successful  love,  but  its  positives  arc 
of  two  kinds:  those  of  successful  courtly  love  {hertes  hele,  dedlj 
woundes  cure,  grace,  good  aventure:  127-33)  and  those  of  a  success¬ 
ful  love  that  is  uncourtly  and  ‘natural’  —  almost  part  of  a  Rite 
of  Spring  {grene  and  lusty  May,  Al  open  am  /).  Similarly  the  Wh 
inscription  that  is  on  the  other  side  contains  the  negatives  of  can 
these  two  different  sorts  of  love  —  the  courtly  negatives  fac( 
{mortal  strokes,  Disdayn,  Daunger,  Th* escheunng  is  only  the  remedye:  spe( 
134-40)  together  with  references  to  forces  which  oppose  the  dire 
uncourtly,  ‘natural’  love,  namely  sterility,  drought,  and  thirst:  froi 


Ther  nevere  tre  shal  fruyt  ne  leves  here. 
This  strem  you  ledeth  to  the  sorweful  were 
There  as  the  fish  in  prysoun  is  al  drye.  ( 1 37-9) 


After  we  are  in  the  Garden,  therefore,  we  are  no  longer  dealing 
with  a  simple  courtly  love  theme  but  one  complicated  by  the 
presence  of  this  unsophisticated  ‘natural’  love;  both  have  their 
positive  and  negative  sides  represented  briefly  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Garden,  and  both,  it  can  be  shown,  are  paralleled  by 
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aspects  of  the  overall  fable  of  the  Parlement.  The  poet  goes  on 
to  show  that,  while  both  codes  of  behaviour  in  love  exist  to 
control  what  would  otherwise  be  a  purely  bestial  impulse 
making  for  anarchy,  the  code  of  ‘natural’  love  operates  in 
accordance  with  Degree  and  hierarchic  order  in  making  the 
male  the  master,  whereas  the  other,  that  of  courtly  love,  denies 
this  in  so  far  as  it  gives  the  female  the  initiative  and  the  right  of 
choice. 

Scipio  pushes  the  poet  through  the  gate,  announcing  that  the 
inscriptions  only  apply  to  the  man  who  ‘Loves  servaunt  be:/ 
For  thow  of  love  hast  lost  thy  tast,  I  gesse’  (159-60).  Chaucer’s 
disinterestedness  (the  impersonality  of  the  work)  are,  we  could 
say,  advertised  from  within  the  poem;  he  is  not  involved  in  the 
conflicting  issues  that  it  presents.  But  Scipio’s  juxtaposition 
here  of  the  courtly  love  phrase  and  the  less  formal  line  which 
follows  it,  is  representative  of  the  poem  in  its  larger  aspects. 
Indeed,  his  language  shows  at  times  something  of  the  force  and 
manner  of  the  folk  proverb: 

But  natheles,  although  that  thow  be  dul, 

I  Yit  that  thow  canst  not  do,  yit  mayst  thow  se. 

For  many  a  man  that  may  nat  stonde  a  pul. 

It  liketh  hym  at  the  wrastlying  for  to  be.  (162-5) 

When  related  to  speech  in  other  parts  of  the  poem,  the  tone  here 
can  only  be  taken  as  other-than-courtly.  Inside  the  Garden,  in 
fact,  an  obvious  distinction  is  made  between  those  who  use  the 
special  terms  of  courtly  love  and  those  who  have  a  vigorous, 
direct,  folk  speech  which  draws  its  code  of  behaviour  mainly 
from  proverbs. 

The  account  of  the  Garden  combines  the  heraldic  ‘hardness’ 
and  fixity  of  the  familiar  allegory  world  of  medieval  poetry  with 
a  simple  and  direct  delight  in  fertile  nature: 

For  overal  where  that  I  myne  eyen  caste 
Were  trees  clad  with  leves  that  ay  shal  laste, 

Ech  in  his  kynde,  of  colour  fresh  and  greene 
As  emeraude,  that  joye  was  to  seene  ( 1 72-5) 

though  it  is  the  quality  proper  to  an  allegorical  landscape  that 
asserts  itself  as  the  description  continues  —  appropriately 
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enough,  for  the  poem  next  introduces  the  personae  of  the  Garden, 
first  of  which  is  ‘Cupide,  oure  lord’  (212),  the  Christ  of  thej 
courtly  love  religion.  But  bearing  in  mind  the  two  kinds  of  I 
love  contained  in  the  gateway  messages,  it  is  noteworthy  that 
the  description  of  the  Temple  of  Venus  contains  the  figure  of 
Priapus  ‘in  sovereyn  place  . .  .  with  hys  sceptre  in  honde’ 
(254-6).  From  the  temple,  with  its  memorials  to  the  saints  of 
the  courtly-love  calendar,  we  pass  to  the  court  of  the  goddess 
Nature  ‘in  a  launde,  upon  an  hil  of  floures’  (302).  There  is 
clearly  meant  to  be  a  duality  here;  Venus’  temple  is  a  formal 
palace,  ordered,  and  artificially  splendid  (‘And  on  a  bed  of  gold 
she  lay  to  reste’  (265) ) ;  Nature  on  the  other  hand  holds  court 
and  grants  audience  in  the  country,  and  at  this  moment  she  is 
receiving  not,  as  with  Venus,  a  single  pair  of  suppliant  lovers  on 
their  knees,  but  a  clamorous  and  unruly  mob  of  birds, 

And  that  so  huge  a  noyse  gan  they  make 
That  erthe,  and  eyr,  and  tre,  and  every  lake 
So  ful  was,  that  unethe  was  there  space 
For  me  to  stonde,  so  ful  was  al  the  place.  (312-15) 

What  the  Parlement  here  shows  is  the  complete  contrast  between 
the  courts  of  Venus  and  of  Nature  —  between  the  worship  of 
‘Cupide,  oure  lord’  and  St.  Valentine:  the  one  is  an  agreed,, 
strict,  and  elaborate  discipline  that  is  well  in  control;  the  other 
controls  at  very  few  points  (and  even  so  with  difficulty)  a 
surging  vitality  and  teeming  plenty. 

The  next  move  is  significant:  when  the  disorder  of  Nature’s 
court  is  dispelled,  it  is  because 

This  noble  emperesse,  ful  of  grace. 

Bad  every  foul  to  take  his  owne  place, 

As  they  were  woned  alwey  fro  yer  to  yeere, 

Seynt  Valentynes  day,  to  stonden  theere.  (319-22) 

This  indicates  how  ‘natural’  order  depends  upon  custom, 
tradition,  and  the  acceptance  of  an  hierarchical  society  — and 
the  catalogue  of  birds  that  follows  (323-71)  stressed  this  lastj 
point.  The  section  ends  with  the  simple  statement  that  the  birds! 
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were  there  to  choose  their  mates,  so  that  with  the  Order  and 
Degree  the  p>oem  has  just  presented  we  are  to  associate  the 
‘natural’  love  rite  of  St.  Valentine. 

The  next  stanza  shows  the  overlapping  of  this  ‘natural’  love 
with  courtly  love  elements;  it  describes  the  bird  that  Nature 
holds  in  her  hand: 

A  formel  egle,  of  shap  the  gentilleste 
That  evere  she  among  hire  werkes  fond, 

The  moste  benygne  and  the  goodlieste. 

In  hire  was  everi  vertu  at  his  reste  . .  .  (373-6) 

The  language  makes  this  the  ideal  lady  of  the  courtly  lover,  yet 
at  the  same  time  the  formel  eagle  is  the  product  of  Nature  and 
is  favoured  by  her.  This  overlapping  of  the  two  worlds  of 
Venus  and  of  Nature,  which  defines  the  allegorical  ‘space’  in 
which  the  eagles  move,  is  no  accident,  for  the  two  worlds 
alternate  and  combine  poetically  in  what  follows.  We  are 
reminded,  immediately  after,  that  Nature  is  the  agent  of  God 
who  created  all  things  (379-81)  and  she  herself  says  that  the  St. 
Valentine’s  Day  custom  is  ‘By  my  statut  and  thorgh  my  govem- 
aunce’  (387)  —  all  of  which  reasserts  the  positives  of  ‘natural’ 
love  and  relates  it  once  more  to  Degree  and  Order.  When 
Nature  goes  on  to  refer  to  the  male,  the  tercel  eagle,  it  is  in  these 
terms: 

The  foul  royal,  above  yow  in  degre. 

The  wyse  and  worthi,  secre,  trewe  as  stel 
Which  I  have  formed,  as  ye  may  wel  se, 

In  every  part  as  it  best  liketh  me  —  (394-7) 
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Here  Nature  is  still  an  agent  of  the  Creator  and  the  voice  of 
Order  and  Degree  —  two  qualities  which  the  poem  strongly 
associates  with  her  —  and  yet  she  presents  the  king  of  the  birds, 
the  foul  royal,  as  possessing  all  the  virtues  of  a  courtly  lover  (395). 
It  is  thus  with  the  eagles  that  the  two  varieties  of  love,  those  of 
Nature  and  of  Venus,  overlap.  And  we  see,  by  reason  of  the 
special  case  the  eagles  provide,  that  the  two  codes  are  in 
conflict,  on  one  special  point:  that  of  the  right  of  choice.  The 
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mating  ritual  of  all  the  birds  has  a  great  traditional  force  behind 
it: 


But  natheles,  in  this  condicioun 
Mot  be  the  choys  of  everich  that  is  heere, 

That  she  agre  to  his  eleccioun, 

Whoso  he  be  that  shulde  be  hire  feere. 

This  is  oure  usage  alwey,  fro  yer  to  yeere.  (407-11) 

and  we  see  that  it  is  part  of  this  tradition  that  the  female  has  no 
right  to  refuse  her  lover.  We  know  at  once  that  in  this  respect 
we  are  not  in  the  world  of  courtly  love.  Here  indeed  is  a  general 
edict  of  Nature’s  proper  to  all  the  ‘natural’  society  of  birds,  and 
in  parallel  with  the  customs  of  marriage  throughout  the  actual 
human  society  of  Chaucer’s  day.  It  b  ‘natural’  for  marriage, 
therefore,  to  be  determined  by  the  choice  of  the  male,  and  for 
the  female  to  agree  to  his  ‘eleccioun’;  ‘This  is  oure  usage’,  sayi 
Nature,  speaking  yet  again  for  Order  and  Degree  —  and  thii 
Order  within  the  family  places  the  husband  in  the  position  of  an 
absolute  ruler.  The  contrast  is  striking  when  the  tercel  eagle 
replies,  for  although  he  says  I  chese  he  is  in  fact  abrogating  his 
natural  right  to  choose: 

Unto  my  soverayn  lady,  and  not  my  fere, 

I  chese,  and  chese  with  wil,  and  herte,  and  thought. 

The  formel  on  youre  hond,  so  wel  iwrought, 

Whos  I  am  al,  and  evere  wol  hire  serve. 

Do  what  hire  lest,  to  do  me  lyve  or  sterve.  (416-20) 

It  is  important  to  see  how  he  refuses  the  term  fere,  which 
Nature  has  just  used  (410,  quoted  above)  to  describe  the  mating 
of  all  birds.  The  whole  point  about  this  tercel  is  that  he,  alone 
of  the  birds  so  far  presented,  does  not  acknowledge  the  ‘natural 
relationship  of  the  sexes  —  ‘That  she  agre  to  his  eleccioun’  (409) 
—  but  puts  in  its  place  the  relationship  existing  between  courtlj 
lovers,  first  by  substituting  my  soverayn  lady  for  fere  (416)  and  ihet 
producing  in  his  four  stanzas  one  of  the  most  concentratal 
expositions  of  the  courtly  love  attitude  to  be  found  in  Chancp 
(416-441):  he  ‘wol  hire  serve /Do  what  hire  lest,  to  do  me  lyvf 
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or  sterve;/Besekynge  hire  of  merci  and  of  grace  ...  Or  let  me 
deye  . . .  For  certes,  longe  may  I  nat  lyve  in  payne’;  he  refers  to 
his  ‘trouthe’  as  deserving,  begs  his  lady  ‘have  on  my  wo  som 
routhe’,  and  would  willingly  be  tortured  were  he  ever  ‘untrewe,/ 
Disobeysauut,  or  wilful  necligent’  to  her,  an  ‘Avauntour’  or 
‘unkynde’.  As  none  love  her  as  he  does. 


A1  be  she  nevere  of  love  me  behette, 

Thanne  oughte  she  be  myn  thourgh  hire  mercy. 

For  other  bond  can  I  non  on  hire  knette.  (436-8) 

This  shows  the  relationships  between  ‘naturzd’  mates  and 
courtly  lovers  to  be  strongly  at  variance:  in  the  first,  the  male  is 
master  and  the  female  must  yield;  in  the  second,  the  male  can 
only  serve  and  plead  for  mercy,  while  the  female  decides. 

The  formel’s  blush  ‘as  the  freshe,  rede  rose  newe’  on  hearing 
this  declaration  may  represent  a  sophisticated  coyness  or  else 
a  natural  passion.  (It  is  not,  of  course,  suggested  that  courtly  love 
excluded  expressions  of  natural  passion,  but  that  the  passion 
was  controlled  according  to  special  principles  that  were  at 
variance  with  those  siding  with  Degree  and  Order.)  The 
second  tercel,  competing  for  the  formel  along  with  the  first, 
points  out  that  he  has  served  her  as  his  lady  a  longer  time,  and 
he  likewise  outlines  his  desert  in  terms  of  courtly  love  virtues 
(450-62).  The  third  competing  tercel  urges 
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Now,  sires,  ye  seen  the  lytel  leyser  heere; 

For  every  foul  cryeth  out  to  ben  ago 
Forth  with  his  make,  or  with  his  lady  deere; 

And  ek  Nature  hireself  ne  wol  not  heere. 

For  taryinge  here,  not  half  that  I  wolde  seye  (464-8) 

(So  priketh  hem  nature  in  hir  corages— including,  one  feels,  this 
tercel.)  Again  the  distinction  is  made  between  rru^  and  lady 
itere.  The  courtly  love  code  is  presented  as  being  appropriate 
only  to  the  eagles,  the  aristocracy  topping  the  hierarchy  of  birds. 
But  the  third  tercel’s  sp>eech  is  less  formal  in  manner  than  that 
of  the  other  eagles  and,  correspondingly,  it  offers  a  qualifica¬ 
tion  of  the  view  that  they  have  put  forward  on  behaviour  in 
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love.  The  third  tercel  acknowledges  the  courtly  code  and  at  the 
same  time  shows  a  ‘natural’  impatience  with  it;  in  saying  that 
‘every  foul  cryeth  out  to  ben  ago  . .  .  with  his  lady  deere’  he  is 
admitting  that  there  is  a  natural  desire  to  ‘ben  ago’  even  among 
the  eagles,  who  conduct  themselves  so  much  in  accordance  with 
the  courtly  code  of  love.  (Priapus,  we  are  reminded,  may  be 
controlled  either  by  the  discipline  of  Venus  or  of  Nature,  but 
he  is  none  the  less  present  in  the  Garden.)  This  aspect  of  the 
third  tercel’s  speech  is  deliberate,  for  the  rest  of  his  outburst 
reveals  him  as  an  eagle- with-a-difference:  while  appearing  to 
be  against  the  courtly  code  (‘Of  long  servyse  avaunte  I  me 
nothing’  (470)  ),  he  acknowledges  it  by  arguing  his  own  worthi¬ 
ness  in  accordance  with  its  standards: 

A  man  may  serven  bet  and  more  to  pay 
In  half  a  yer,  although  it  were  no  moore. 

Than  som  man  doth  that  hath  served  ful  yoore.  (474-6) 

There  is  no  questioning  that  servyse  is  called  for;  in  fact  all  he 
goes  on  to  say  is  that  his  servyse  has  so  far  been  unsuccessful 
(477-9)  and  that  he  is  still  the  formel’s  ‘treweste  man’  (479).  All 
the  eagles,  we  must  therefore  conclude,  acknowledge  and 
behave  according  to  something  very  like  the  courtly  love  code. 
The  voice  of  the  poet  comments  at  this  stage  on  the  skill  of  thii 
‘gentil  pie  in  love’  (485);  it  is,  this  emphasizes,  a  pie  — the  lady 
is  served  and  wooed  —  and  it  is  gentil,  for  it  is  conducted  by  the! 
upper  classes:  the  phrase,  in  bringing  the  two  words  together, . 
summarizes  the  poem’s  main  theme.  I 

When  evening  approaches,  a  colloquial  realism  is  voiced  by| 
all  other  sections  of  bird-society: 

The  noyse  of  foules  for  to  ben  delyvered  I 

So  loude  rong,  ‘Have  don,  and  lat  us  wende!’  I 

That  wel  wende  I  the  wode  hadde  al  to-shyvered.  i 

‘Com  of!’  they  criede,  ‘alias,  ye  wol  us  shende!  p 

Whan  shal  youre  cursede  pletynge  have  an  ende?  I 

How  sholde  a  juge  eyther  parti  leve  I 

For  ye  or  nay,  withouten  any  preve?’  (491-7)  I 

Courtly  love  to  them  is  a  special  upper-class  exercise,  anl 
while  they  talk  about  it  as  though  it  were  a  set  of  rules  r" 
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elaborate  as  those  of  the  law,  the  final  point  they  make  is  that 
at  least  one  of  its  problems  is  incapable  of  a  practical  solution. 
The  modem  reader  feels  this  impatience  about  Troilus’s 
weeping  fits,  but  it  is  of  course  wrong  to  try  to  bias  a  reading  of 
The  Parlement  by  such  a  comment  or  to  refer  to  the  risk  of  a 
chance-modernism  in  Com  of  and  its  possible  effects.  Yet  within 
the  poem  itself,  we  have  to  recognize  this  stanza  as  the  voice  of 
all  but  the  very  topmost  class,  the  voice  of  the  great  majority  of 
natural  living  things;  none  of  them  face  such  problems  as  the 
eagles  do,  because  with  them  she  agrees  to  his  ‘eleccioun’.  It  is 
this  social  placing  of  courtly  love  that  seems  to  be  the  centre  of 
The  Parlement  of  Foules.  Throughout  the  poem  there  is  also  a 
repeated  criticism  of  the  unnaturally  slow  courtship  demanded 
by  this  code,  so  that  all  those  who  behave  according  to  Nature 
are  ‘naturally’  impatient.  The  cuckoo,  for  instance,  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  self-interest,  characteristically  takes  affairs  into  his  own 
hands:  ‘For  I  wol  of  myn  owene  autorite, /For  comune  spede, 
take  on  the  charge  now, /For  to  delyvere  us  is  gret  charite’ 
(506-8).  The  only  bird  other  than  the  eagles  who  speaks  for 
courtly  love  with  their  particular  accent  and  vocabulary  is  the 
turtle,  whose  rebuke  follows: 

But  bet  is  that  a  wyghtes  tonge  reste 
Than  entermeten  hym  of  such  doinge. 

Of  which  he  neyther  rede  can  ne  synge; 

And  whoso  hit  doth,  ful  foule  hymself  acloyeth. 

For  office  uncommytted  ofte  anoyeth.  (514-18) 

It  is  important  to  see  that  she  remarks  upon  the  courtly  love 
code  as  a  special  knowledge  acquired  by  reading,  so  that  for 
the  unlearned  to  comment  upon  modes  of  behaviour  that  are 
based  upon  it  is  irrelevant  and  annoying  (we  recall  that  in  the 
first  line  the  poet  himself  is  said  to  be  still  a  student  of  this  craft). 
The  reference  to  office  in  the  turtle’s  speech  is  a  reminder  that 
each  degree  carried  with  it  appropriate  manners  and  duties  — 
another  suggestion,  in  fact,  that  the  main  theme  is  the  associa¬ 
tion  of  certain  codes  of  behaviour  with  certain  classes. 

When  ‘the  tercelet  of  the  faucoun’  gives  judgment,  he  says 
that  the  question  of  who  loves  ‘this  gentil  formel  heere’  cannot 
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be  decided  ‘by  skilles’  or  ‘argumentes’,  and  hence  ‘there  moste 
be  batayle’  (529-39).  Gentil  here,  as  well  as  characterizing  the 
qualities  of  a  courtly  lover’s  lady,  recalls  the  only  class  in  which 
such  problems  as  this  can  arise  —  and  to  which  trial  by  combat 
is  appropriate.  The  judge’s  next  pronouncement  —  the  falcon’s 
dramatic  role  in  the  debate  (524-32)  establishes  him  as  an 
impartial  assessor  of  the  action  —  gives  courtly  love’s  social 
placing  quite  definitely,  and  again  emphasizes  that  its  code 
handed  over  the  inidative  and  choice  to  the  lady: 

And  therfore  pes!  I  seye,  as  to  my  wit. 

Me  wolde  thynke  how  that  the  worthieste 
Of  knyghthod,  and  longest  had  used  it. 

Most  of  estat,  01  blod  the  gentilleste. 

Were  sittyngest  for  hire,  if  that  hir  leste; 

And  of  these  thre  she  wot  hireself,  I  trowe. 

Which  that  he  be,  for  it  is  light  to  knowe.  (547-53) 
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The  water-fowls  then  choose  their  spokesman  in  the  Parlement: 


Whan  everych  hadde  his  large  golee  seyd. 

They  seyden  sothly,  all  by  oon  assent. 

How  that  the  goos,  with  here  facounde  gent, 

‘That  so  desyreth  to  pronounce  oure  nede, 

Shal  telle  oure  tale,’  and  preyede  ‘God  hire  spede!’  (556-60) 


GoUe  is  presumably  near  to  the  modem  gobjul  in  effect,  a 
colloquial  and  debasing  touch,  which  is  first  introduced  in¬ 
dependently  and  then  used  so  as  to  add  to  the  effect  of  a  suc¬ 
ceeding  irony:  the  latter  in  this  particular  stanza  lies  in  the 
goose  being  chosen  for  her  facounde  gent  —  and  also  because  she 
wanted  to  do  the  job  so  much  anyway.  {Gent  in  the  phrase 
indicates,  incidentally,  that  the  irony  is  based  on  the  common 
view  that  each  should  behave  according  to  his  kynde,  that  is, 
with  the  manners  appropriate  to  his  class.)  The  combination 
of  devices  is  repeated  in  the  next  stanza,  which  first  refers,  for 
deflation,  to  the  goose’s  kakelynge  (562)  and  then  goes  on  to 
produce  the  irony  of  her  self-advertisement  in  ‘My  wit  is  sharp* 
being  followed  by  her  commonplace  verdict:  ‘But  she  wol  love 
hym,  lat  hym  love  another’  (565-7);  this  last,  when  considered 
outside  the  characterization  of  the  goose  herself,  points  to  the  [ 
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general  verdict  that  the  lower  orders  are  unaware  of  the  first 
principles  of  courtly  love,  and  also  to  the  deliberately  unlofiy 
realism  of  their  own  ‘natural’  love.  The  sparrowhawk’s  com¬ 
ment  on  the  solution  offered  by  the  goose  is  a  colloquial  outburst 
which  shows  some  awareness  of  her  chief  shortcoming,  her 
entire  ignorance  of  the  courtly  code:  ‘It  lyth  nat  in  his  wit,  ne 
in  his  wille’  (573).  The  goose  cannot  understand  a  love  relation¬ 
ship  in  which  the  male  is  not  the  master  —  and  ‘The  laughter . . . 
of  gentil  foules  alle’  (575),  which  follows  up  this  exchange,  once 
more  underlines  the  class  distinction  involved. 

The  spokesman  of  the  seed-fowl,  the  turtle,  blushing  as  the 
formel  eagle  did  (442-5),  produces  a  courtly  love  manifesto 
(582-8),  emphasizing  the  duty  of  a  lover  to  be  faithful.  To 
the  duck  this  can  only  be  a  joke:  his  reaction  is  the  equivalent 
j  of  the  modern  ‘more  &h  in  the  sea’,  and  it  is  delivered  with  just 
such  a  proverbial  clinching: 

‘Wei  bourded,’  quod  the  doke,  ‘by  myn  hat! 

That  men  shulde  loven  alwey  causeles. 

Who  can  a  resoun  fynde  or  wit  in  that? 

Daunseth  he  murye  that  is  myrtheles? 

Who  shulde  recche  of  that  is  recheles? 

Ye  quekl’  yit  seyde  the  doke,  ful  wel  and  fayre, 

‘There  been  mo  sterres,  God  wot,  than  a  payrel’  (589-95) 

The  reactions  of  the  aristocrats  definitely  make  a  class  dbtinc- 
tion  of  the  difference  between  the  two  codes  of  behaviour  in 
love: 

‘Now  fy,  cherll’  quod  the  gentil  tercelet, 

‘Out  of  the  donghil  cam  that  word  ful  right! 

Thow  canst  nat  seen  which  thyng  is  wel  beset! 

Thow  farst  by  love  as  oules  don  by  lyght: 

The  day  hem  blent,  ful  wel  they  se  by  nyght. 

'  Thy  kynde  is  of  so  low  a  wrechednesse 

That  what  love  is,  thow  canst  nat  seen  ne  gesse.’  (596-602) 

’  This  stanza  puts  cfurl  and  gentil  at  sharp  opposites  in  its  first  line, 
t  and  goes  on  to  make  courtly  love  appropriate  only  to  certain 
1  lyndes  (again  interpreted  via  the  allegory  as  ‘social  orders’, 
'classes’),  not  something  that  a  cherl  or  one  from  the  dunghill 
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could  appreciate.  Even  for  the  jxjet,  let  us  remind  ourselves 
once  more,  the  craft  has  to  be  learnt;  the  turtle,  too,  referred  to  it 
as  something  that  one  read  up  (516);  hence  we  feel  that  there 
was  a  special  purpose  behind  the  insistence  in  the  opening 
stanzas  on  bookleaming,  for  that  insistence  finds  its  echoes 
within  the  p>oem’s  dream-allegory. 

The  cuckoo,  self-appointed  spokesman  for  the  worm-eating 
fowl  (506),  refuses  to  negotiate  out  of  simple  selfishness: 

‘So  I,’  quod  he,  ‘may  have  my  make  in  pes, 

I  reche  nat  how  longe  that  ye  stryve. 

Lat  ech  of  hem  be  soleyn  al  here  lyve!’  (605-7) 

where  soleyn  seems  to  combine  ‘miserable’  and  ‘unmated’,  the 
combination  giving  us  a  meaning  relative  to  the  bird’s  own 
‘character’. 

‘Ye,  have  the  glotoun  fild  inow  his  paunche, 

Thanne  are  we  well’  seyde  the  merlioun  (610-1 1) 

who  then  picks  up  the  word  soleyn  and  throws  it  back  at  the 
cuckoo: 

Lyve  thow  soleyn,  wormes  corupcioun ! 

For  no  fors  is  of  lak  of  thy  nature  — 

Gk>,  lewed  be  thow  whil  the  world  may  dure!  (614-16) 

The  fat  creature  is  at  best  food  for  worms,  and  he  lacks  the 
‘natural’  qualities  of  lively  joy  and  the  desire  to  mate  and  make 
his  own  nest;  he  is  condemned  by  his  nature  to  a  soleyn  life  in 
both  senses,  for  he  does  not  live  with  a  mate  and  is  made  here 
into  a  lumpish,  miserable,  obstructive  member  of  the  parlemeid 
He  is  not  interested  in  the  proceedings,  and  merely  wants  to  get 
the  whole  business  finished  (505-8);  lewed  (‘wicked’,  ‘coarse’, 
‘low’,  ‘low-class’,  ‘unlearned’)  in  the  final  line  of  dismissal  also 
links  ignorance  with  the  failure  to  understand  courtly  love:  the 
illiterate  lower  classes  cannot  possibly  learn  the  craft. 

The  importance  of  the  lengthy  catalogue  of  birds  that 
precedes  the  parlement  proper  (323-71)  is  that  it  makes  the 
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reader  well  aware  of  their  being  ranged  in  hierarchical  order. 
And  codes  of  love,  courtly  and  otherwise,  are  by  now  clearly 
ascribed  to  certain  levels  of  society.  To  the  lower  orders,  the 
water-fowl  represented  by  the  goose,  the  courtl'”  code  is  merely 
incomprehensible;  the  turtle,  speaking  for  seed-fowl,  whole¬ 
heartedly  endorses  it;  the  sparrowhawk,  while  not  acting  in 
accordance  with  it  himself,  is  fully  aware  of  its  principles.  The 
poem  goes  on  now  to  elaborate  the  code  appropriate  to  the  eagles. 

At  the  beginning.  Nature’s  decree  for  all  birds  contained  one 
important  element  that  especially  contravened  the  code  of 
courtly  love,  namely  ‘That  she  agre  to  his  eleccioun’  (409). 
From  that  p>oint  in  the  text,  the  eagles  advocate  the  courtly  code 
and  act  in  accordance  with  it,  except  that  they  find  themselves 
under  this  general  edict;  but  when  she  closes  the  parlement. 
Nature  settles  the  dispute  among  the  eagles  by  making  an  excep¬ 
tion  in  their  case,  deciding  that,  for  the  formel,  ‘she  hireself  shal 
ban  hir  eleccioun’  (621).  This  line  is  in  obvious  parallel  with 
the  earlier  one:  by  it,  the  eagles  are  given  a  code  of  love  that  can 
then  be  courtly  in  every  respect.  But  Nature’s  words  immediately 
go  on  to  underline  this  decision  as  a  special  favour  and  as 
limited  to  the  eagle  aristocracy: 


Thanne  wol  I  don  hire  this  favour,  that  she 
Shal  han  right  hym  on  whom  hire  herte  is  set. 
And  he  hire  that  his  herte  hath  on  hire  knet: 
Thus  juge  I,  Nature,  for  I  may  not  lye; 

To  non  estat  I  have  non  other  ye.  (626-30) 
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In  fact,  the  concession  does  not  even  seem  to  be  given  to  the 
aristocracy  as  a  whole;  Nature  cannot  wholeheartedly  approve 
the  outcome  —  she  says,  indeed,  that  it  would  have  been 
reasonable  for  the  formel  eagle  to  choose  the  royal  tercel  be¬ 
cause  he  had  such  outstanding  qualities  (631-7).  The  formel 
then  asks  to  have  postponed  this  opportunity  to  exercise  the 
choice  herself,  and  vows:  ‘I  wol  nat  serve  Venus  ne  Cupide,/ 
Forsothe  as  yit,  by  no  manere  weye’  (652-3),  at  which  Nature 
is  impatient,  feeling  that  her  promptings  are  not  being  followed 
—  this  both  in  the  matter  of  the  eagles  and  in  the  rest  of  bird- 
society,  for  she  goes  on  ‘Thanne  wolde  I  that  these  foules  were 
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aweye/Ech  with  his  make,  for  taryinge  lengerc  heere!’  (656-7): 
every  bird,  that  is,  should  be  mated,  and  all  should  by  now  be 
ago;  their  earlier  cry,  ‘Have  don,  and  lat  us  wende’  (492)  is 
likewise  that  of  Nature  herself.  But  Nature,  seeing  that  the 
eagles  are  conducting  themselves  mainly  in  accordance  with 
the  courtly  love  code,  has  tried  to  solve  their  dispute  by  giving 
them  the  code  in  its  entirety  —  that  is,  by  giving  the  formel  the 
right  of  choice  —  only  to  find  that  this  particular  female  is  now 
tempKJrarily  forswearing  the  deities  of  courtly  love,  or,  more 
exactly,  issuing  her  immediate  non  serviam  (652).  The  formel’s 
behaviour  does  not  seem  reasonable  to  Nature  (631-7)  because 
the  royal  tercel  appears  to  be  the  ideal  mate,  and  in  effect  the 
formel  is  wishing  to  postpone  mating.  Nature  however,  having 
conceded  the  whole  of  the  courtly  code,  can  do  no  other  than 
require  the  eagles  —  including  all  three  tercelets  —  to  continue 
to  fulfil  its  requirements: 

Beth  of  good  herte,  and  serveth  alle  thre. 

A  yer  is  nat  so  longe  to  endure.  (660-1) 

All  other  fowls  are  left  to  ‘serve  Nature  according  to  their  kind’ 
—  that  is,  for  them,  in  accordance  with  the  manners  of  ‘natural’ 
love: 

And  whan  this  werk  al  brought  was  to  an  ende. 

To  every  foul  Nature  yaf  his  make 

By  evene  acord,  and  on  here  wey  they  wende. 

And,  Lord,  the  blisse  and  joye  that  they  make! 

For  ech  of  hem  gan  other  in  wynges  take. 

And  with  here  nekkes  ech  gan  other  wynde,  j 

Thankynge  alwey  the  noble  goddesse  of  kynde.  (666-72) 

At  this  stage  the  poem  may  perhaps  suggest  that,  in  the  special 
case  where  ‘she  hireself  shal  han  hir  eleccioun’  and  where  shf 
has  refused  to  choose,  he  who  is  a  worthy  mate  for  her  and  who 
should,  in  all  reasonableness,  be  her  mate,  must  now  be  d^ 
prived  of  this  natural  pleasure:  the  final  roundel  sung  to  Natun 
in  celebrations  of  St.  Valentine’s  Day  only  emphasizes  this  the 
more.  I 
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But  the  poem  is  not  a  tract:  it  presents  two  different  codes  of 
behaviour  for  lovers  and,  in  dramatizing  the  conflict  between 
them,  points  out  deficiencies  in  both. 

However,  this  conflict  of  codes  is  not  limited  to  their  simple 
I  opposition;  certain  birds  represent  intermediate  positions. 
Such  are  they  who,  while  appreciating  the  code,  do  not  conduct 
their  own  mating  in  accordance  with  it:  for  instance,  the 
sparrowhawk  recognizes  its  tenets  and  the  turtle  openly  ad¬ 
vocates  them,  yet  they  themselves  are  among  the  great  majority 
where  the  male  hcis  the  eleccioun  and  where  all,  according  to  St. 
Valentine’s  rites,  are  happily  mated.  The  language  of  the  poem 
makes  a  distinction  here:  the  sparrowhawk’s  outburst  against 
the  goose  (568-74)  is  vigorously  colloquial  and  ‘proverbial’, 
for  all  its  recognition  of  the  courtly  point  of  view;  the  turtle, 
on  the  other  hand,  approves  of  the  courtly  code  in  language 
lull  of  the  special  terms  appropriate  to  it  (582-8).  In  effect  this 
results  in  two  different  kinds  of  intermediate  position  between 
the  courtly  extreme  and  the  ‘natural’  one:  the  sparrowhawk 
knows  about  courtly  love  and  its  rules,  yet  his  language  suggests 
that  he  is  content  with  the  uncourtly  manners  of  his  own  class; 
the  turtle,  on  the  other  hand,  longs  for  the  application  of  couitly 
standards  to  herself: 

‘Nay,  God  forbede  a  lovere  shulde  chaunge!’ 

The  turtle  seyde,  and  wex  for  shame  al  red, 

‘Though  that  his  lady  everemore  be  straunge, 

Yit  lat  hym  serve  hire  ever,  til  he  be  ded. 

Forsothe,  I  preyse  nat  the  goses  red. 

For,  though  she  deyede,  I  wolde  non  other  make; 

I  wol  ben  hires,  dl  that  the  deth  me  take.’  (582-8) 

With  the  exception  of  the  turtle,  only  the  eagles  talk  in  these 
1  terms  and  with  this  tone.  We  should  also  note  that  the  turtle 
(  ii  female,  and  hence,  because  this  stanza  aflinns  that  were  she 
0  m  the  tercel’s  place  she  would  be  a  faithful  courtly  lover, 
Acre  is  the  suggestion  that  the  turtle  (considering  her  as  an 
t  individual  voice  as  well  as  the  spokesman  for  a  group)  is,  by 
*  «edng  herself  in  the  role  of  some  courtly  male,  revealing  her 
I  daydreams  of  an  aristocratic  lover.  If  it  b  agreed  that  there 
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is  something  here  of  the  middle-class  woman  yearning  for  a 
courtly,  upper-class,  absolute  devotion,  which  she  knows  about 
only  from  her  reading  (516),  then  the  duck’s  reaction,  ‘Wei 
bourded’,  is  not  merely  a  double  irony,  first  working  against  the 
duck’s  views,  and  secondly  deflating  the  turtle’s  courtly-lovc 
manifesto;  it  may  have  a  third  irony,  needed  to  deflate  the 
turtle’s  day-dreaming,  which  the  poet  himself  cannot  approve 
of,  for  her  praise  of  the  courtly  lover’s  devotion  leads  her 
eventually  to  the  cultivation  of  sentiments  not  appropriate  to 
her  class.  The  language  in  the  turtle’s  stanza,  moreover,  has  the 
qualities  of  a  daydream.  If  this  reading  of  the  situation  is  just, 
then  we  are  aware  of  a  considerable  depth  of  insight  into  the 
quality  of  feelings  of  love,  an  insight  that  one  should  not  wish 
to  deny  Chaucer;  this  additional  irony  in  the  duck’s  remark 
could  indeed  be  expressed  in  other  terms,  as  a  probable  reaction 
of  the  Wife  of  Bath  to  the  Prioress. 

Courtly  love  (says  the  action  of  the  poem)  as  a  code  upon 
which  to  act  is  permitted  only  to  a  small  section  of  the  upper 
classes,  and  even  so  it  is  directly  presented  as  something  neither 
entirely  natural  nor  entirely  reasonable:  Nature  concedes  to  its 
being  actually  practised  with  great  reluctance.  This  links  up 
with  the  poem’s  introduction  of  it  as  a  way  of  behaviour 
adopted  from  without,  from  books,  and  when  at  the  end  we 
return  once  again  to  the  real  world,  we  find  that  what  has  taken 
place  in  the  parlement  of  the  poet’s  dream  has  prompted  us  to 
note  whether  or  not  he  really  advocates  the  code  as  a  guide  to 
man’s  actual  behaviour: 

And  with  the  shoutyng,  whan  the  song  was  do  ! 

That  foules  maden  at  here  flyght  awey, 

I  wok,  and  othere  bokes  tok  me  to 
To  reede  upon,  and  yit  I  rede  alwey. 

I  hope,  ywis,  to  rede  so  som  day 

That  I  shal  mete  som  thyng  for  to  fare 

The  bet,  and  thus  to  rede  I  nyl  nat  spare.  (693-9) 
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We  are  disappointed:  Chaucer  remains  uncommitted.  As  at  the 
ojjening  of  the  poem,  the  insistence  is  on  reading  and  study:  the 
courtly  code  does  not  come  from  natural  promptings  —  indeed 
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•  the  formel  eagle  of  the  parlement  is  the  one  exception  to  generally 
t  accepted  natural  promptings  —  and  so  it  is  shown  as  bookish, 
1  an  artificial  and  sophisticated  cult.  It  is  beyond  the  lewed,  but 
'  they  none  the  less  have  their  own  entirely  appropriate  standards 
:  of  behaviour.  Within  the  parlement  proper,  the  general  verdict 
e  is  ‘each  according  to  his  kynde',  and  outside  it  the  impartiality 
e  of  the  poet  is  equally  in  evidence,  for  as  he  shows  himself  to  be 
r  still  engaged  in  acquiring  the  necessary  knowledge  of  the  courtly 
0  craft,  he  cannot  as  yet  permit  himself  to  appear  as  endorsing  it 
e  as  a  possible  code  for  actual  behaviour;  The  Parlement  of  Foules, 
t,  that  is,  contains  in  suspension  the  sexual  moralities  of  Troilus 
ic  when  he  was  alive,  and  of  Pandarus,  but  not  the  later  morality 
ih  of  Troilus  looking  down  from  the  eighth  sphere  —  which  higher 
rk  morality  we  take  to  be  the  verdict  Chaucer  was  soon  to  reach 
m  as  a  result  of  his  studies.  To  force  upon  The  Parlement  any  kind 
of  simple  one-to-one  allegorical  interpretation,  we  conclude, 
)n  seems  to  do  it  an  injury  —  to  treat  it  as  something  far  less 
cr  subtle  than  it  actually  is.  It  may  indeed  possess  allegorical 
ler  levels  but  to  act  as  if  it  were 
its  nothing  more  than  a  puzzle 
up  to  be  interpreted  by  the 
•ur  mechanical  application  of 
we  some  Key  is  to  suggest  that 
:en  it  has  not  been  adequately 
to  read, 
to 
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Coriolanus:  Boy  of  Tears 

I.  R.  BROWNING 

I 

MR.  D.  J.  ENRIGHT,  in  an  essay  in  this  journal  (January 
1954),  suggests  that  Coriolanus  is  radically  different  from  Shake¬ 
speare’s  other  tragedies,  and  that  it  should  be  regarded,  not  as  a 
tragedy,  but  as  a  kind  of  debate  between  Coriolanus  and  the 
mob,  out  of  which  emerges  the  theme  of  the  play:  the  deficiency 
in  human  understanding  shown  by  political  partisans.  In 
conformity  with  this  view  of  the  play,  the  hero  is  represented  by 
Mr.  Enright  as  an  intractable  brass-hat: 

The  description,  ‘military  hero’,  as  applied  to  Coriolamu, 
is  remarkably  exclusive.  The  way  in  which  it  excludes  the 
consul,  the  statesman,  we  have  seen  plainly  enough,  and  it 
might  be  interesting  to  glance  at  what  we  are  offered  in 
Coriolanus  as  a  private  person  among  other  persons.  The 
Coriolanus  whom  we  meet  in  North’s  Plutarch  is  of  course 
a  simpler  figure. 

A  Coriolanus  simpler  than  Mr.  Enright’s  is  hard  to  imagine; 
and  Plutarch’s  figure  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  more  complicated 
and  more  interesting.  It  is  especially  important  to  notice  that 
it  supplied  Shakespeare  with  the  key  to  the  hero’s  character: 

Caius  Martius,  whose  life  we  intend  now  to  write,  being  left 
an  orphane  by  his  father,  was  brought  up  under  his  mother 
a  widow,  who  taught  us  by  experience,  that  orphanage 
bringeth  many  discommodities  to  a  child,  but  doth  not 
hinder  him  to  become  an  honest  man,  and  to  excell  is 
vertue  above  the  common  sort  .  .  . 

In  so  much  as  the  ROMAINES  having  many  warres  and 
battels  in  those  days,  Coriolanus  was  at  them  all:  and  then 
was  not  a  batell  fought,  from  whence  he  returned  not  witl 
some  reward  of  honour.  And  as  for  the  other,  the  oneh 
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respect  that  made  them  valiant,  was  that  they  hoped  to 
have  honour:  but  touching  Martins,  the  onely  thing  that 
made  him  to  love  honour,  was  the  joy  he  saw  his  mother 
did  take  of  him.  For  he  thought  nothing  made  him  so 
happy  and  honorable  as  that  his  mother  might  heare 
everybody  praise  and  commend  him,  that  she  might 
alwaies  see  him  retume  with  a  crowne  upon  his  head,  and 
that  she  might  still  embrace  him  with  teares  running 
downe  her  cheekes  for  joy.  . . .  Martins  thinking  all  due  to 
his  mother,  that  had  bin  also  due  to  his  father  if  he  had 
lived,  did  not  only  content  himselfe  to  rejoice  and  honor 
her,  but  at  her  desire  took  a  wife  also,  by  whom  he  had  two 
children,  and  yet  never  left  his  mothers  house  therefore. 

Mr.  Enright  does  not  so  much  as  glance  at  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  hero  and  his  mother,  except  to  say  that  it  is  abund¬ 
antly  clear.  Clear  or  not,  it  cannot  be  of  any  importance  in  his 
eyes,  or  he  could  not  say  that  ‘there  is  no  real  conflict  present 
in  the  play  other  than  that  of  the  “adventure  story”,  that  of 
t  jword  against  sword*.  As  I  see  it,  the  description  ‘military  hero’ 
D  is  emphatically  not  exclusive;  there  is  also  the  ‘mother’s  boy’, 
e  the ‘boy  of  Teares’. 
e  u 

We  may  begin  by  examining  the  hero’s  one  soliloquy.  It  is 
uttered  on  his  arrival  in  Antium,  we  do  not  know  how  long 
^  after  his  expulsion  from  Rome. 

jj  Oh  World,  thy  slippery  tumes!  Friends  now  fast  sworn. 
Whose  double  bosomes  seemes  to  weare  one  heart. 

Whose  Houres,  whose  Bed,  whose  Meale  and  Exercise 
rft  Are  still  together:  who  Twin  (as  ’twere)  in  Love, 

10  Unseparable,  shall  within  this  houre, 
igt  On  a  dissention  of  a  Doit,  breake  out 
loi  To  bitterest  Enmity:  So  fellest  Foes, 

11  Whose  Passions,  and  whose  Plots  have  broke  their  sleep 
To  take  the  one  the  other,  by  some  chance, 

mi  Some  tricke  not  worth  an  Egge,  shall  grow  deere  Friends 

idt  And  inter-joyne  their  issues.  So  with  me, 

ntk  My  Birth-place  hate  I,  and  my  love’s  upx)n 
leb  This  Enemie  Towne.  (IV,  iv) 
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The  first  thing  we  notice  is  that  the  speaker  is  generalizing  in 
a  peculiarly  diagrammatic  way.  The  speech  is  shaped  like  an 
hourglass,  the  neck  being  the  colon  between  ‘enmity’  and  ‘so’. 
Friends  become  enemies:  enemies  become  friends  (appro¬ 
priately,  in  the  space  of  an  hour).  Both  halves  of  the  speech 
describe  a  complete  reversal  of  situation.  Coriolanus  is  com¬ 
paring  his  rejection  by  Rome  to  the  sudden  falling-out  of 
closest  friends,  and  he  fulfils  the  second  half  of  the  generaliza¬ 
tion  by  seeking  to  join  forces  with  his  old  enemy  Aufidius.  What 
is  likely  to  strike  the  reader  2is  odd  is  the  implication  that 
Coriolanus  and  Rome  were  ever  ‘inseparable’,  ever  twinned  in 
love.  Yet  that,  unmistakably,  is  what  we  are  made  to  feel. 

So  with  me. 

My  Birth-place  hate  I,  and  my  love’s  upon 

This  Enemie  Towne.  | 

I 

His  love  was  previously  upon  his  birthplace.  ! 

The  speech  is  also  remarkable  for  the  energy  and  passion  that 
inform  it,  particularly  the  contemptuous  —  ‘On  a  dissention  of  a 
Doit’  and  ‘by  some  chance, /Some  tricke  not  worth  an  Eggc’. 
Mr.  Enright  is  surely  wrong  in  reading  it  as  if  it  said  ‘that  Rome 
is  to  burn  for  “some  chance, /Some  Trick  not  worth  an  egg’’  ’. 
Rome  is  to  burn  because  Coriolanus  hates  it.  The  speaker  tells 
us  only  that,  in  his  eyes,  it  is  a  trifle  that  has  made  bitterest 
enemies  of  himself  and  Rome. 

In  the  scene  immediately  preceding  that  in  which  Coriolanus 
so  soliloquises,  the  turn  of  events  is  discussed,  commentary-wise, 
by  a  Roman  and  a  Volsce: 

Vol.  Coriolanus  Banish t? 

Rom.  Banish’d  sir. 

Vol.  You  will  be  welcome  with  this  intelligence  Nicanor. 

Rom.  The  day  serves  well  for  them  now.  I  have  heard  it 
saide,  the  fittest  time  to  corrupt  a  mans  wife,  is  when 
shee’s  falne  out  with  her  Husband.  (IV,  iii) 

A  wife  who  has  broken  with  her  husband  may  more  easily  bt 
precipitated  into  accepting  another  man.  By  the  same  law  of 
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human  behaviour,  the  Roman  suggests,  the  Volsces  have  a  good 
chance  of  being  able  to  seduce  Coriolanus  to  their  cause.  This, 
of  course,  is  what  happens.  The  most  interesting  thing  to 
observe  is  that  Rome  and  Coriolanus  are  this  time  likened  to 
husband  and  wife. 

That  Coriolanus  feels  himself  to  have  been  ‘deserted’  by 
Rome,  and  deprived  of  his  due  of  love,  he  himself  declares  to 
Aufidius: 

The  painfull  Service, 

The  extreme  Dangers,  and  the  dropj)es  of  Blood 
Shed  for  my  thanklesse  Country,  are  requitted 
But  with  that  Surname  . . . 

.  .  .only  that  name  remains. 

The  Cruelty  and  Envy  of  the  people. 

Permitted  by  our  dastard  Nobles,  who 
Have  all  forsooke  me,  hath  devour’d  the  rest: 

And  suffer’d  me  by  th’voyce  of  Slaves  to  be 
Hoop’d  out  of  Rome.  Now  this  extremity, 

!  Hath  brought  me  to  thy  Harth,  not  out  of  Hope 
(Mistake  me  not)  to  save  my  life  . . . 

. .  .  But  in  meere  spight 
To  be  full  quit  of  those  my  Banishers, 

Stand  I  before  thee  heere:  Then  if  thou  hast 
A  heart  of  wreake  in  thee,  that  wilt  revenge 
Thine  owne  particular  wrongs,  and  stop  those  maimes 
Of  shame  seene  through  thy  Country,  speed  thee  straight 
And  make  my  misery  serve  thy  tume:  So  use  it, 
j  That  my  revengefull  Services  may  prove 
As  Benefits  to  thee.  For  I  will  fight 
Against  my  Cankred  Countrey,  with  the  Spleene 
Of  all  the  under  Fiends.  (IV,  v) 

The  expressions,  ‘my  thanklesse  Country’,  ‘my  Cankred 
Countrey’,  ‘have  all  forsooke  me’,  ‘hoop’d  out  of  Rome’,  and 
‘make  my  misery  serve  thy  tume’,  all  betray  an  obsessing  sense 
of  personal  injury.  It  is  Coriolanus  who  has  a  heart  of  wreak  for 
his  owru  particular  wrongs. 

^  At  this  point  it  is  worth  recalling  a  discussion  by  two  Senate 
1 
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Officers  of  Coriolanus’s  ‘indifference’  to  the  sentiments  and  I  Ii 
good  opinion  of  the  people.  f  cxil( 


2  Off.  Therefore,  for  Coriolanus  neyther  to  care  whether  ^ 

they  love,  or  hate  him,  manifests  the  true  knowledge  | 
he  has  in  their  disposition,  and  out  of  his  Noble  < 
carelessnesse  lets  them  plainely  see’t. 

/  Off.  If  he  did  not  care  whether  he  had  their  love,  or  no, 
hee  waved  indifferently,  ’twixt  doing  them  neyther 
good,  nor  harme:  but  he  seekes  their  hate  with 
greater  devotion,  then  they  can  render  it  him;  and 
leaves  nothing  undone,  that  may  fully  discover  him 
their  opposite.  (Ill,  iii) 

The  First  Officer’s  assessment  of  Coriolanus  is  borne  out  by  the 
latter’s  demeanour  on  being  expelled  from  Rome.  Far  from 
showing  a  ‘Noble  carelessnesse’,  he  is  consumed  with  anger  and 
mortification. 

If  we  are  in  any  doubt  about  the  nature  of  his  reaction,  we 
need  but  recall  his  sardonic  answers  to  the  questions  of  one  of 
Aufidius’s  serving-men: 

3  Serv.  Where  dwel’st  thou? 

Corio.  Under  the  Canopy. 

3.  Under  the  Canopy? 

Corio.  Ay. 

3.  Where’s  that? 

Corio.  I’th’  City  of  Kites  and  Crowes.  (IV,  v) 

Brief  as  the  exchange  is,  it  serves  to  associate  Coriolanus  with 
Lear,  Timon,  Prospero  and  the  Duke  Senior.  All  are  men  that 
have  either  been  banished  by  others  (who  should  have  loved  I 
them)  or  that  have  turned  their  back  on  society  (which  is  un- 1 
loving)  and  dwell  under  the  canopy  of  the  heavens;  they  art  I 
victims  of  ingratitude  of  one  sort  or  another,  and  in  their  cya  • 
real  kites  and  crows  are  not  so  predatory  as  human  beings. 

Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  winde. 

Thou  art  not  so  unkinde. 

As  mans  ingratitude. 
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1 1  It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  see  Coriolanus  as  one  of  these 
(  exiles,  for  so  he  sees  himself  (in  a  manner  of  speaking).  The 
i  words  in  which  Belarius,  in  C^mbeline,  describes  his  banishment 
are  representative,  and  sound  the  same  note  as  Coriolanus’s 

laments: 

ie  : 


Oh  Boyes,  this  Storie 

The  World  may  reade  in  me:  My  Bodie’s  mark’d 
“  With  Roman  Swords;  and  my  report,  was  once 

^  First,  with  the  best  of  Note.  Cymbeline  lov’d  me. 

And  when  a  Souldier  was  the  Theame,  my  name 
™  Was  not  farre  off:  then  was  I  as  a  Tree 

Whose  boughes  did  bend  with  fruit.  But  in  one  night, 
I  A  Storme,  or  Robbery  (call  it  what  you  will) 

I  Shooke  downe  my  mellow  hangings:  nay  my  Leaves, 
.1  And  left  me  bare  to  weather.  (Ill,  iii) 


we 

of 


'Cymbeline  lov’d  me’,  says  Belarius.  Could  Coriolanus,  then, 
say,  ‘Rome  lov’d  me’?  Hardly.  Yet  it  is  plain  that  he  expected 
to  be  loved,  else  why  should  he  feel  his  banishment  so  keenly  — 
as  keenly  as  Lear  feels  his  rejection  by  his  daughters?  We  are 
forced  to  conclude  that  Coriolanus  expected  to  be  loved  by  the 
ddzens  of  Rome,  despite  his  seeming  ‘to  affect  the  mallice 
and  displeasure  of  the  people’.  So  much  established,  we  are  in 
a  better  position  to  read  the  earlier  portion  of  the  play. 
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The  denunciations  of  the  people  into  which  Coriolanus  at  all 
dmes  so  readily  slips  are  remarkable  for  their  extravagant 
energy  and  passion.  They  exhibit  no  ‘Noble  carelessnesse’. 
These  are  the  first  words  we  hear  from  him  in  the  play  (they  are 
addressed  to  the  mob) : 


eyo 


He  that  will  give  good  words  to  thee,  wil  flatter 
Beneath  abhorring.  What  would  you  have,  you  Curres, 
That  like  nor  Peace,  nor  Warre?  The  one  affrights  you. 
The  other  makes  you  proud.  He  that  trusts  to  you. 
Where  he  should  finde  you  Lyons,  Andes  you  Hares: 
Where  Foxes,  Geese  you  are:  No  surer,  no. 
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Then  is  the  coale  of  fire  upon  the  Ice,  I  un 

Or  Hailstone  in  the  Sun.  Your  Vertue  is,  I  bu 

To  make  him  worthy,  whose  offence  subdues  him,  th; 

And  curse  that  Justice  did  it.  Who  deserves  Greatnes,  rcj 
Deserves  your  Hate:  and  your  Affections  are  de 

A  sickmans  Appetite;  who  desires  most  that 
Which  would  encrease  his  evill.  He  that  depends  ha 

Upon  your  favours,  swimmes  with  finnes  of  Leade,  ‘gc 

And  hewes  downe  Oakes,  with  rushes.  Hang  ye:  trust  ye?  sui 
With  every  Minute  you  do  change  a  Minde,  des 

And  call  him  Noble,  that  was  now  your  Hate: 

Him  vilde,  that  was  your  Garland.  (I,  i)  I 


The  harping  on  trust  —  ‘He  that  trusts  to  you’,  ‘He  that 
depends/Upon  your  favours’,  ‘Hang  ye:  trust  ye?’  —  and  the 
shrill  refusal  to  do  so,  declare  plainly  enough  that  Coriolanm 
does  depend  on  their  good  opinion.  It  is  equally  plain  that  that 
dependence  is  a  matter  for  acute  self-dissatisfaction. 

When  we  have  grasped  the  fact  that  Coriolanus  is  publicly 
denying  what  is  an  imperious  need  for  public  approval - 
‘leaves  nothing  undone,  that  may  fully  discover  him  thcii  ( 
opposite’  —  his  behaviour  is  seen  to  be  all  of  a  piece.  Hi  hir 
exaggerated  self-depreciation  is,  we  perceive,  the  result  of  an  the 
attempt  by  him,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  to  censor  and  mii 
disguise  his  intense  preoccupation  with  his  own  merits.  rcs' 

‘po 

No  more  I  say,  for  that  I  have  not  wash’d  ant 

My  Nose  that  bled,  or  foyl’d  some  debile  Wretch,  ant 

Which  without  note,  here’s  many  else  have  done. 

You  shoot  me  forth  in  acclamations  hyperbolicall. 

As  if  I  lov’d  my  little  should  be  dieted 

In  prayses,  sawc’st  with  Lyes.  (I,  ix) 


It  is  that  (not  uncommon)  kind  of  modesty  that  betokens  an  im¬ 
modest  self-regard.  To  say  this  is  in  no  way  to  disparage  Cor-  1 
iolanus’s  very  real  merits.  We  can  have  no  doubt  about  his  peer-  ^  con 
lessness  as  a  soldier  fighting  Rome’s  wars.  But  it  is  this  inno  ati( 
contradiction  in  his  personality  that  leads  to  tragedy.  anc 

We  can  put  the  case  in  these  terms.  Coriolanus  is  a  tnaj  enc 
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unusually  dependent  on  the  good  opinion  of  his  fellow  citizens, 
but  he  feels  this  to  be  so  humiliating  and  so  little  to  his  credit, 
that  he  constrains  himself  to  earn,  not  their  love  which  he 
really  wants,  but  their  hate.  In  this  way  he  defeats  his  own 
dearest  wishes. 

If  his  modesty  were  genuine  and  unforced,  there  would  be  no 
hardship  for  him  in  being  required  to  don  the  customary 
‘gowne  of  Humility’  as  a  candidate  for  the  Consulship,  but  his 
surly  reluctance  to  do  so  is  a  measure  of  his  sense  of  having 
deserved  that  office: 

Corio.  You  know  the  cause  (Sir)  of  my  standing  heere. 

3  Cit.  We  do  Sir.  Tell  us  what  hath  brought  you  too ’t. 

Corio.  Mine  owne  desert. 

2  Cit.  Your  owne  desert? 

Corio.  Ay,  but  not  mine  owne  desire. 

5  Cit.  How  not  your  owne  desire? 

Corio.  No  Sir,  ’twas  never  my  desire  yet  to  trouble  the 
poore  with  begging.  (II,  hi) 

Coriolanus,  then,  regards  the  Consulship  as  a  reward  owed  to 
him  by  the  people  of  Rome  for ‘the  painfull  Service’  he  has  done 
them  in  their  wars,  but,  perversely  compelled  to  hide  his  real 
mind,  he  sneers  away  the  very  object  of  his  desire.  When,  as  a 
result  of  his  insulting  speeches  and  the  practices  of  the  two 
‘politic’  tribunes,  he  is  pronounced  ‘Foe  to  th’  publike  Weale’ 
and  banished  from  Rome,  he  is  mortified,  and  filled  with  a  rage 
and  self-pity  like  that  of  Lear  or  Timon. 

Freize,  freize,  thou  bitter  skie. 

That  dost  not  bight  so  nigh 
As  benefitts  forgot. 


m  lo-l  IV 

e  Cor-j  The  real  tragedy  of  Coriolanus  is  still  to  be  probed.  It  can 
s  pw-*  conveniently  be  approached  by  seeking  in  the  playforanexplan- 
5  innot  ation  of  why  he  should  depend  so  heavily  on  public  approbation 
t  and  why  he  should  strive  so  vigorously  to  conceal  that  depend- 
a  mant  ence  from  others,  and  possibly  from  himself  too.  It  is  a  mark 
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of  Shakespeare’s  steady  control  of  meaning  that  the  answ  er  is  to  be 
found  and  given  careful  prominence  in  the  first  scene  of  the  play: 

I  Cit.  I  say  unto  you,  what  he  hath  done  Famouslie,  he 
did  it  to  that  end:  though  soft  conscienc’d  men  can 
be  content  to  say  it  was  for  his  Countrey,  he  did  it  to 
please  his  Mother,  and  to  be  partly  proud,  which  he 
is,  even  to  the  altitude  if  his  vertue. 

As  suggested  above,  Shakespeare  took  his  cue  from  Plutarch, 
and  it  is  not  a  cue  that  we  can  afford  to  overlook  if  we  are  to 
understand  the  play. 

Coriolanus  lost  his  father  while  he  was  still  an  infant  and  was 
brought  up  by  his  mother  who  did  not  remarry.  We  learn  from 
her  mouth  the  sort  of  training  she  thought  fit  to  give  him: 

When  yet  hee  was  but  tender-bodied,  and  the  onely  Sonne 
of  my  womb;  when  youth  with  comelinesse  pluck’d  all  gaze 
his  way;  when  for  a  day  of  Kings  entreaties,  a  Mother 
should  not  sel  him  an  houre  from  her  beholding;  I  consid¬ 
ering  how  Honour  would  become  such  a  person,  that  it  was 
no  better  then  Picture-like  to  hang  by  th’wall,  if  renowne 
made  it  not  stirre,  was  pleas’d  to  let  him  seeke  danger, 
where  he  was  like  to  finde  fame:  To  a  cruell  Warre  I  sent 
him,  from  whence  he  return’d,  his  browes  bound  with 
Oake.  (I,  iii) 

From  Comminius  we  hear  further  details: 

At  sixteene  yeeres. 

When  Tarquin  made  a  Head  for  Rome,  he  fought 
Beyond  the  marke  of  others:  our  then  Dictator, 

Whom  with  all  prayse  I  point  at,  saw  him  fight. 

When  with  his  Amazonian  Chin  he  drove 
The  brizled  Lippes  before  him:  he  bestrid 
An  ore-prest  Roman,  and  i’th’  Consuls  view 
Slew  three  Opposers:  Tarquins  selfe  he  met. 

And  strucke  him  on  his  knee:  in  that  dayes  feates. 

When  he  might  act  the  Woman  in  the  Scene, 

He  prov’d  best  man  i’  th’  field,  and  for  his  meed 
Was  Brow-bound  with  the  Oake.  (11,  ii) 
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We  recall  the  passage  in  Plutarch  beginning,  ‘the  onely  thing 
that  made  him  to  love  honour,  was  the  joy  he  saw  his  mother 
did  take  of  him’. 

What  happened  is  plain  enough.  Volumnia  doted  on  her  only 
son,  but  determined  to  ‘make  a  man’  of  him,  and  to  that  end 
was  sparing  in  her  displays  of  tenderness.  The  boy  who  de¬ 
pended  completely  on  her  for  affection  —  he  had  no  father,  no 
brothers  and  sisters  —  found  that  the  only  way  to  earn  that 
affection  was  by  fighting.  When  he  came  home  with  his  brow 
bound  with  oak,  his  mother  would  embrace  him.  So  we  are 
given  the  unhappy  irony  of  a  man  who  performed  bloody  and 
pitiless  deeds  in  order  to  feel  loved. 

Volumnia  valued  his  fighting  as  it  brought  him  fame  and 
renown.  But  these  can  only  be  conferred  by  fellow  members  of 
one’s  society,  and  in  this  way  Coriolanus  was  made  to  depend  on 
the  favour  of  the  very  people  whom  at  other  times  his  mother 
taught  him  to  despise.  Consider  his  perplexity  at  Volumnia’s 
dissatisfaction  with  his  out-spoken  contempt  for  the  people  at 
the  time  of  the  election  for  the  Consulship: 


I  muse  my  Mother 

Do’s  not  approve  me  further,  who  was  wont 
To  call  them  Wollen  Vassailes,  things  created 
To  buy  and  sell  with  Groats,  to  shew  bare  heads 
In  Congregations,  to  yawne,  be  still,  and  wonder, 

When  one  but  of  my  ordinance  stood  up. 

To  speak  of  Peace,  or  Warre.  (Ill,  ii) 

Coriolanus  has  been  brought  up  to  believe  that  public  approval 
for  his  painful  service  would  be  automatic.  When  the  woollen 
vassals  show  that  they  have  feelings  of  their  own  and  expect  to 
I  be  shown  respect  — 

I 

I  Corio.  Well  then  I  pray,  your  price  a’  th’  Consulship, 
i  /  Cit.  The  price  is,  to  aske  it  kindly 

1  -  he  is  angry,  and  feels  that  he  is  being  made  to  beg. 

I  Lack  of  self-knowledge  is  indeed  what  disables  Coriolanus. 
■  Desperately  as  he  needs  the  good-will  and  esteem  of  the  people. 
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he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  hide  that  fact,  from  a  sense  of  the 
weakness  and  contemptibleness  of  such  dependence.  Further¬ 
more,  there  is  good  reason  to  think  that  in  his  tirades  against  the 
city  he  is  discharging  the  anger  and  resentment  aroused  in  him 
by  his  mother’s  dominance.  In  striving  to  ‘make  a  man’  of  him, 
his  mother  has  (paradoxically)  prevented  him  from  achieving 
independent  manhood.  Even  in  middle  age,  he  remains  ‘Myi 
Boy  Martins’  (II,  ii),  as  painfully  dependent  on  her  as  a  little 
child.  As  Plutarch  says,  he  ‘at  her  desire  took  a  wife  also,  by 
whom  he  had  two  children,  and  yet  never  left  his  mothers  house 
therefore’. 

In  this  way  does  it  come  about  that  Coriolanus  virtually 
banishes  himself. 

v 

Coriolanus  leaves  Rome  imperfectly  understanding  what  haj 
happened.  ‘I  shall  be  lov’d  when  I  am  lack’d’,  he  says  (IV,  i). 
He  regards  himself  as  the  victim  of  Ingratitude  (with  rather  lea 
reason  than  Lear  or  Timon),  and  his  reaction  is  one  of  sullen 
fury  and  hatred.  His  is  a  heart  of  wreak,  and  he  bends  all  hi 
energies  to  the  single  remaining  satisfaction,  that  of  destroying 
his  banishers.  So  he  seeks  out  Aufidius  in  Antium  —  they  who 
have  ever  been  fellest  foes  —  and  offers  him  his  revengeful 
services  against  Rome.  These  are  accepted  eagerly,  and 
Coriolanus  and  Aufidius  lead  separate  armies  into  Roman 
territories.  Coriolanus  destroys  everything  in  his  path  till  he  i 
before  Rome  and  about  to  begin  the  final  assault.  There  he  i> 
visited  by  his  old  friends  Comminius  and  Menenius  who  plead 
to  him  to  show  mercy  on  the  city.  Coriolanus,  however,  n- 
fuses  to  be  moved  from  his  revenge.  To  Menenius  he  says: 
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Wife,  Mother,  Child,  I  know  not.  My  affaires  [  The 

Are  Servanted  to  others:  Though  I  owe 
My  Revenge  properly,  my  remission  lies  i 

In  Volcean  brests.  That  we  have  beene  familiar. 

Ingrate  forgetfulnesse  shall  poison  rather  ] 

Then  pitty  note  how  much,  therefore  be  gone.  (V,  ii)  |  i 


The  citizens,  however,  prevail  upon  Volumnia  and  Vergilii 
to  visit  their  son  and  husband  in  a  last  attempt  to  placate  his 
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wrath.  Coriolanus,  catching  sight  of  them,  experiences  a  deadly 
interior  struggle: 

My  wife  comes  formost,  then  the  honour’d  mould 
Wherein  this  Trunke  was  fram’d,  and  in  her  hand 
The  Grandchilde  to  her  blood.  But  out  affection. 

All  bond  and  priviledge  of  Nature  breake; 

Let  it  be  Vertuous  to  be  Obstinate. 

What  is  that  Curt’sie  worth?  Or  those  Doves  eyes. 

Which  can  make  Gods  forsworne?  (V,  iii) 


In  that  speech  we  can  feel  Goriolanus  struggling  to  repress  up- 
^  surging  feelings  of  tenderness.  The  shrillness  of  ‘But  out  affect¬ 
ion’  and  ‘What  is  that  Curt’sie  worth?’  is  evidence  that  he  is 
arguing  against  himself,  and  vainly. 
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I  melt,  and  am  not 

Of  stronger  earth  then  others:  my  Mother  bowes. 

As  if  Olympus  to  a  Mole-hill  should 
In  supplication  Nod:  and  my  yong  Boy 
Hath  an  Aspect  of  intercession,  which 
Great  Nature  cries.  Deny  not. 

The  proportions  of  mother  and  son  are  well  suggested  by 
Olympus  and  a  mole-hill.  Coriolanus  is  powerless  to  act  out  the 
role  that  will  forfeit  him  this  woman’s  love  —  the  only  thing  that 
matters. 

Like  a  dull  Actor  now,  I  have  forgot  my  part. 

And  I  am  out,  even  to  a  full  Disgrace. 


;  The  speech  ends  in  almost  hysterical  defiance: 

r 

ILet  the  Voices 
Plough  Rome,  and  harrow  Italy,  He  never 
Be  such  a  Gosling  to  obey  instinct;  but  stand 
As  if  a  man  were  Author  of  himself,  and  knew  no  other  kin. 

ergili*  f  it  is  all  in  vain.  Volumnia  has  no  difficulty  in  crumbling  her 
ate  ha  :  purpose.  With  each  turn  of  the  screw  in  her  long  speeches. 
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Ck)rioIanus  must  wince  until  he  is  brought  to  tears.  Then, 
weeping,  he  holds  her  by  the  hand  silent. 

That  silence  is  broken  by  what  must  be  one  of  the  most 
painful  utterances  in  drama: 


O  Mother,  Mother! 

What  have  you  done?  Behold,  the  Heavens  do  ope. 

The  Gods  looke  downe,  and  this  unaturall  Scene 
They  laugh  at.  Oh  my  Mother,  Mother:  Oh! 

You  have  wonne  a  happy  Victory  to  Rome. 

But  for  your  Sonne,  beleeve  it:  Oh  beleeve  it. 

Most  dangerously  you  have  with  him  prevail’d. 

If  not  most  mortall  to  him.  (V,  iii) 

Volumnia  has  crumbled  more  than  her  son’s  purpose:  she  hat 
virtually  destroyed  him.  His  desire  has  ever  been  to  please  her, 
and  now,  most  cruelly,  she  condemns  a  course  of  action  to| 
which  everything  she  has  done  in  the  past  has  rigidly  conduced 
There  is  nothing  left  for  him  but  speedy  annihilation. 

Shakespeare  gives  him  a  death  poignant  and  pitiful.  He  ii 
again  accused  of  treason,  this  time  to  the  Volscian  cause: 
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Auf.  You  Lords  and  Heads  a’th’State,  perfidiously 
He  has  betray’d  your  businesse,  and  given  up 
For  certaine  drops  of  Salt,  your  City  Rome: 

I  say  your  City  to  his  wife  and  Mother, 

Breaking  his  Oath  and  Resolution,  like 
A  twist  of  rotten  Silke,  never  admitting 
Counsaile  a’  th’  warre:  But  at  his  Nurses  teares 
He  whin’d  and  roar’d  away  your  Victory, 

That  Pages  blush’d  at  him,  and  men  of  heart 
Look’d  wondring  each  at  others. 

Corio.  Hear’st  thou  Mars? 

Auf.  Name  not  the  God,  thou  boy  of  Teares. 

Corio.  Ha? 

Auf.  No  more. 

Corio.  Measurelesse  Lyar,  thou  hast  made  my  heart 

Too  great  for  what  containes  it.  Boy?  Oh  Slave, 
. Boy,  false  Hound: 
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If  you  have  writ  your  Annales  true,  *tis  there, 
That  like  an  Eagle  in  a  Dove-coat,  I 
Flutter’d  your  Volcians  in  Corioles. 

Alone  I  did  it.  Boy.  (V,  vi) 


The  Romans  left  Coriolanus  ‘only  that  name’;  now  Aufidius 
denies  him  even  that  and  calls  him  Martins  again.  Aufidius’s 
taunts  are  the  most  cruel  imaginable.  They  are  cruel,  because 
they  tell  half,  but  only  half,  of  the  truth;  they  are  cruel,  because 
they  judge  him  by  that  ideal  of  fighting  manhood  which  has 
been  his  inspiration  and  ruin;  and  they  are  cruel,  because  they 
suggest  that  the  tears,  which  we  know  to  have  been  wrung  from 
his  heart,  came  easily.  The  phrase  —  ‘his  Nurses  teares’  — 
where  it  is  his  mother  that  is  in  question,  is  well-aimed,  for  we 
have  seen  that  Coriolanus  is,  tragically,  as  dependent  on  his 
mother  as  any  nursling,  and  that  his  anguish  is,  viewed  one 
way,  of  a  piece  with  the  whining  and  bawling  of  an  impotent 
child: 


,  at  his  Nurses  teares 
He  whin’d  and  roar’d  away  your  Victory. 


This  man  was  the  foremost  of  Mars’s  followers.  Shakespeare's 
play  resolves  the  apparent  contradiction,  and  shows  us  that  a 
man  outwardly  a  stranger  to  tenderness  can  fall  a  victim  to  it. 
His  character  was  indeed  ‘a  twist  of  rotten  Silke’,  and  his  fate 
tragic. 

I  leave  it  to  others  to  say  what  is  the  status  of  the  play  within 
the  canon  of  Shakespearean  tragedy,  but  I  hope  that  I  may 
have  shown  that  it  ti  a  tragedy,  and  not  a  debate. 
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Robert  Graves 

RONALD  H ATM  AN 

THE  poet  is  defeated  as  often  as  the  novelist  by  the  difficulty  of 
treating  experience  so  as  to  communicate  both  his  view  of  its 
significance  and  a  sense  of  its  reality.  But  while  novels  are  less 
likely  to  lack  reality  than  to  lack  significance,  the  poet  is  in 
greater  danger  of  neglecting  the  reality  of  experience,  whether 
by  letting  the  process  of  analysis  distract  him  or  by  keeping  a 
subjective  lens  screwed  into  one  eye  and  never  opening  the 
other.  The  most  general  failing  of  modern  ‘metaphysical’  poets 
(Empson,  Bottrall,  Wain)  is  their  lack  of  interest  in  the  particu¬ 
lar,  the  immediate  and  the  personal,  while  the  weakness  of  the 
‘Romantics’  (Barker,  Kathleen  Raine,  Watkins)  is  that  they 
refuse  to  look  at  anything  else  and  so  see  nothing  in  a  perspective 
of  values. 

Of  course  this  is  all  far  too  simple.  I  have  said  nothing  about 
the  vivid  shots  of  individual  scenes  that  can  flash  through  a 
‘metaphysical’  poem  or  about  the  effect  of  classical  allusions  in 
much  romantic  poetry  or  about  a  host  of  other  relevant  points. 
But  I  do  not  want  to  go  on  generalising  about  the  opposition 
between  ‘Romantic’  and  ‘Metaphysical’.  I  believe  that  the 
poets  most  worth  discussing,  Eliot,  Thomas,  Auden  and  Graves, 
cannot  justly  be  classified  under  either  head,  and  I  want  to 
argue  that  Graves’s  importance  as  a  poet  depends  on  a  small 
corpus  of  poems  which  are  neither  metaphysical  nor  romantic, 
the  strength  of  these  poems  lying  in  their  complete  freedom 
from  either  of  the  two  weaknesses. 

Of  the  large  number  of  Graves’s  poems  that  are  purely  and 
incontrovertibly  ‘metaphysical’,  we  can  take  In  Broken  Images  a 
an  example.  Like  most  of  Empson’s  verse  it  does  not  stem  out 
of  any  experience  nor  even  arise  from  an  urge  to  make  stat^ 
ments  about  experience  in  general.  The  argument  is  elaborated 
for  the  sake  of  the  pattern  of  opposites  that  meet  and  mount  like 
the  vertical  and  horizontal  surfaces  of  a  staircase. 
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He  is  quick  thinking  in  clear  images; 

I  am  slow  thinking  in  broken  images. 

He  becomes  dull  trusting  to  his  clear  images; 

I  become  sharp  mistrusting  my  broken  images. 

Trusting  his  images  he  assumes  their  relevance, 

Mistrusting  my  images,  I  question  their  relevance. . . . 

And  it  goes  on  to  construct  four  more  steps  out  of  statements 
and  counter-statements.  The  analysis  might  really  have  been 
as  subtle  as  it  looks  if  it  had  an  object,  but  the  ‘I’  and  the  ‘he’ 
exist  only  as  opposites  that  can  be  balanced;  and,  since  the 
poem  is  not  about  anything,  its  development  is  quite  haphazard: 
its  only  incentive  to  go  on  seems  to  be  the  hope  of  finding 
chances  to  echo  phrases  or  balance  their  opf>osites  against  them. 
He  becomes  dull  only  because  ‘dull’  is  an  opposite  of  clear, 
whilst  I  do  not  become  sharp  because  sharpness  is  a  likely  con¬ 
sequence  of  mistrusting  broken  images  but  because  another 
opposite  of ‘dull’  has  to  be  found.  With  no  virtues  but  its  pattern, 
its  poise  and  its  virtuosity  with  words  the  p)oem,  though  pleas¬ 
ing,  is  very  slight;  and  I  would  think  such  an  analysis  of  it  quite 
unsuitable  and  quite  unnecessary  if  I  had  not  heard  a  major 
claim  for  Graves  based  on  it  and  poems  like  it. 

If  his  range  were  limited  to  such  work  he  would  be  a  very 

i minor  poet.  But  even  in  poems  similar  in  flavour  to  In  Broken 
Images,  we  can  often  see,  bubbling  through,  a  much  stronger 
feeling  for  the  immediate  situation  than  we  ever  see  in  Empson. 
In  Cry  Faugh  it  boils  over.  Graves  deliberately  takes  a  meta¬ 
physical  saucepan  that  is  too  small,  just  for  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  poem  surge  over  the  sides  and  p)our  down  into 
Romanticism.  The  first  five  stanzas  are  conventionally  meta¬ 
physical.  They  remind  us  of  Empson  by  the  way  they 
mange  sober  lines  of  learned  facts  in  a  pattern  of  witty 
summaries  — 


c 


Socrates  and  Plato  burked  the  issue 
(Namely  how  man-and-woman  love  should  be) 
With  homosexual  ideology. 
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Apocalyptic  Israelites,  foretelling 

The  immanent  End,  called  only  for  a  chaste 

Sodality:  all  dead  below  the  waist 

At  first  it  seems  that  apart  from  the  way  they  are  unified  by  the 
verse,  the  only  connection  between  the  summaries  is  that  they 
are  all  of  attitudes  to  sexual  love  and  that  the  poet  disapproves 
of  them  all.  But  these  abstract  general  statements  are  built  up 
only  to  be  knocked  aside  as  we  are  jerked  into  the  personal  and 
particular  — 

Cry  Faugh!  on  science,  ethics,  metaphysics. 

On  antonyms  of  sacred  and  profane  — 

Come  walk  with  me,  love,  in  a  golden  rain 

Past  toppling  collonades  of  glory. 

The  moon  alive  on  each  uplifted  face: 

Proud  remnants  of  a  visionary  race. 

There  is  the  same  change  from  abstract  to  concrete  in  Tk 
Terraced  Valley,  though  this  does  not  begin  with  abstract 
statements  but  in  an  abstract  world,  perspectiveless,  negative, 
unhealthy.  It  is  described  in  more  or  less  abstract  terms  and  ^ 
it  is  imagined  as  a  projection  not  of  the  abstract,  but,  negatively,  ^ 
of  a  lack  of  the  concrete.  It  represents  a  blind  alley  of  con-  r 
sciousness  into  which  the  poet  has  strayed  I 

In  a  deep  thought  of  you  and  concentration.  i 

In  the  woman’s  absence,  the  concentration  has  led  to  a  | 
confused  inversion  of  reality.  When  remote  from  palpabk  I 
emotional  experience,  Graves’s  consciousness  always  is  liable  to  I 
be  drawn  into  a  vacuum  where  it  may  succumb  to  the  night- 1 
mare  visions  of  unreality  in  the  real  world  which  find  expression  | 
in  such  outbursts  of  nihilism  as  The  Castle.  Or  it  may  try  to  fill 
the  gap  with  words,  disguising  the  fact  that  they  are  mere 
words,  fleshless,  colourless  and  almost  meaningless,  by  fornung 
them  into  conceits.  In  this  poem  we  find  the  nightmare  vision  | 
expressed  in  patterned  paradoxes,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  I 
which  produced  which. 
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Calm  sea  beyond  the  terraced  valley 
Without  horizon  easily  was  spread 
As  it  were  overhead 
Washing  the  mountain  spurs  behind  me: 

The  unnecessary  sky  was  not  there 
Therefore  no  heights,  no  deeps,  no  birds  of  the  air. 

Neat  outside-inside,  neat  below-above, 
Hermaphrodising  love. 

Neat  this- way-that- way  and  without  mistake 
On  the  right  hand  could  slide  the  left  glove. 

Speaking  of  such  a  perplexed  world,  the  poem  is  itself  per¬ 
plexing.  Unhealthy,  isolated  concentration  produced  this 
world  —  and  played  a  part,  evidently,  in  producing  the  poem  — 
but  the  poem  is  healthier  than  its  world  because  it  shows 
awareness  of  how  unhealthy  the  world,  the  isolation  and  the 
concentration  are.  Before  it  ends  it  restores  reality  as  the 
reappearance  of  the  woman  shatters  all  three. 

Graves  is  at  his  best  when  dealing  directly  with  emotional 
experience.  His  early  style  was  formed  long  before  Eliot’s 
influence  inaugurated  the  cult  of  detachment,  and  throughout 
his  development  from  the  whimsy  in  which  he  tried  to  forget 


ively,  I  the  1914-18  war  to  the  acuity  of  Poems  and  Satires  (1951),  he  has 
con-  P  consistently  held  aloof  from  the  modes  and  movements  of  his 
j  contemporaries,  scarcely  even  being  influenced  by  them. 
I  It  is  partly  owing  to  his  complete  independence  that  he  has  not 
I  received  the  recognition  he  deserves.  There  is  some  truth  in 

I  what  he  wrote,  with  Laura  Riding,  in  Form  in  Modernist  Poetry. 
to  a  1 


pabk  I  If  a  poet  is  to  achieve  even  the  smallest  reputation  today, 
ible  to  i  his  work  must  suggest  a  style  capable  of  being  exploited 
night- 1  by  a  group;  or  he  must  either  be  a  brilliant  group  member 
ession  |  or  quick-change  parasite.  Otherwise  he  is  likely  to  be  lost 

'  to  fill  to  the  literary  news  sheet  of  every  critical  colour  and  not 

mere  |  even  to  occur  as  subject  of  the  plain  reader’s  suspicion  and 
irming  |  the  critic’s  caution;  to  exist,  in  fact,  only  unto  himself, 
visicxi  1 

to  say  I  ^  bitterness  of  this  passage  suggests,  isolation  as  a  writer, 

'  and  consciousness  of  it,  did  Graves  a  great  deal  of  harm;  but 
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it  also  enabled  him  to  go  on  writing  from  the  centre  of  emotioni 
experiences  quite  unaffected  by  the  prevailing  tendency  to 
view  them  from  outside  and  from  a  distance.  Unlike  the  pocd 
who  may  be  called  ‘Romantics’,  he  was  not  even  influence: 
by  the  cult  of  detachment  into  reacting  against  it. 

Dyland  Thomas  was;  but  he  and  Graves  can  both  maintain  i 
balance  between  living  emotional  experience  and  adequate 
awareness  of  it.  They  can  both  immerse  themselves  fully  b 
the  particular  situation,  yet  see  beyond  it,  and  so  judge  it 
Graves,  however,  projects  the  significance  of  the  situations  ht 
treats  beyond  the  particular  contexts  not,  as  Thomas  does,  h 
the  enlarging  suggestiveness  of  his  images,  but  by  the  thorou^ 
ness  of  his  investigation.  (There  is  a  parallel  contrast  betwea 
the  fiction  of  the  two  poets.)  His  verse  is  formally  more  or  Its 
regular  and  straightforward  in  syntax,  while,  compared  will 
Thomas’s,  it  often  seems  almost  as  dry  in  tone  and  as  economical 
in  language  as  Eliot’s.  But  it  is  emotional  and  dramatic.  The 
situations  are  not  first-personally  dramatic  as  often  as  Thomas’! 
are,  but,  in  his  best  poems,  he  always  penetrates  deeply  into 
them.  He  does  not  go  outside  his  situations  to  draw  ironical 
classical  parallels  as  Eliot  did  in  his  earlier  verse  but  he  achieve 
ironical  effects  by  means  of  a  change  of  viewpoint  or  a  tiiM- 
shift.  In  both  of  the  sequences  in  Theseus  and  Ariadne  there  is  a 
time  shift,  and  there  is  also  a  change  of  viewpoint  between  tht 
two,  so  that  the  findings  of  one  consciousness  can  be  measured 
against  the  other’s, — 


High  on  his  figured  couch  beyond  the  waves 
He  dreams,  in  dream  recalling  her  set  walk 
Down  paths  of  oyster-shell  bordered  with  flowers 
And  down  the  shadowy  path  beneath  the  vine. 
He  sighs:  ‘Deep  sunk  in  my  erroneous  past 
She  hamits  the  ruins  and  the  ravaged  lawns.’ 

Yet  still  unharmed  it  stands,  the  regal  house 
Cr(K)ked  with  age  and  overtopped  by  pines 
Where  first  he  wearied  of  her  constancy. 

And  with  a  surer  foot  she  goes  than  when 
Dread  of  his  hate  was  thunder  in  the  air. 
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When  the  pines  agonised  by  flaws  of  wind 
And  flowers  glared  up  at  her  with  frantic  eyes. 

Of  him,  now  all  is  done,  she  never  dreams 

But  calls  a  living  blessing  down  upon 

What  he  would  have  mere  rubble  and  rank  grass; 

Playing  the  queen  to  nobler  company. 

The  precision  of  ‘High  on  his  figured  couch’  may  at  first  seem 
to  assort  oddly  with  the  vagueness  of  ‘beyond  the  waves’  but 
the  vagueness  is  deliberate;  the  waves  are  to  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  separating  the  two  scenes  and  distancing  them  from 
us.  Immediacy  is  not  lost,  though  —  the  solid  particularity  and 
the  penetration  into  the  consciousnesses  of  the  characters 
makes  the  experiences  very  vivid.  The  first  half  of  the  p)oem 
contrasts  the  puiposeful  gait  he  remembers  with  the  form  the 
memory  now  takes  in  his  consciousness.  But  the  phrases  used 
for  both,  ‘her  set  walk’  and  ‘she  haunts’,  are  caught  up, 
balanced  and  corrected  by  ‘a  surer  foot’.  The  way  she  really 
moves  now  is  beyond  Theseus’s  awareness,  which  is  incapable 
either  of  imagining  her  existence  outside  the  past  they  shared 
or  remembering  that  his  is  not  the  only  p)Ossible  valuation  of 
that  past.  A  quiet  assertion  of  the  present  reality  dismisses  the 
dreams  of  Theseus  and  gives  Ariadne  best.  She  has  no  need  to 
dream  of  their  past,  for  she  is  better  off  now,  living  to  enjoy 
the  house  and  the  landscape  that  for  him  no  longer  exist  as 
they  really  are.  The  mistake  Theseus  makes  about  these 
symbolically  parallels  his  mistake  over  Ariadne’s  present.  Like 
her,  the  regal  house,  is  no  more  of  a  ruin  than  it  was  before. 
His  memory  of  the  landscape  background  to  the  love  affair  is 
also  countered  in  the  second  half  of  the  poem  by  hers.  The 
word  ‘flowers’  is  repeated  with  a  quite  different  effect.  (Graves 
often  makes  a  new  view  of  a  landscape  symbolise  a  change  of 
attitude  —  in  ^4  Love  Story  and  Full  Moon,  for  example.)  The 
whole  structure  of  Theseus  and  Ariadne  is  —  typically  —  based  on 
opposition  between  the  real  thing  and  the  false  idea  of  it.  The 
principle  is  simple,  but  the  detail  of  the  organisation  is  com* 
plex;  modulated  echoes  and  modifying  backward  glances 
make  suggestions  of  meaning  reverberate  through  the  poem 
and  carry  beyond  it. 
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No  loss  of  immediacy  is  involved  in  the  complexity  of  thi? 
or  of  the  love  poetry,  which  often  achieves  a  poise  and  at 
intensity  reminiscent  of  the  metaphysical  love  jxietry  of  thf 
seventeenth  century.  Sick  Love^  the  poem  that  begins 


Oh  Love  be  fed  on  apples  while  you  may . 


recalls  Herrick  by  its  movement  and  its  cheerful  willingness  to* 
face  the  transience  of  passion  and  pleasure.  Complete  aware 
ness  does  not  kill  the  emotion  in  this  or  in  any  of  Graves’s  love 
poems  because  he  is  too  deeply  immersed  in  the  particular 
experience  to  be  over-conscious,  as  Auden  often  is,  and  because 
he  can  preserve  a  delicate  poise  between  the  elements.  The 
jocular  outrightness  of  Sick  Love  is  played  off  gently  against  the 
passionate  seriousness  without  reducing  its  urgency. 


Be  warm,  enjoy  the  season,  lift  your  head. 
Exquisite  in  the  pulse  of  tainted  blood. 
That  shivering  glory  not  to  be  despised. 


Take  your  delight  in  momentariness. 

Walk  between  dark  and  dark  —  a  shining  space 
With  the  grave’s  narrowness,  though  not  its  peace. 


Not  even  the  explicitness  of ‘momentariness’  can  harm  the  spiHi 
that  phrase  and  movement  have  generated.  And  the  dual  con-r 
sciousness  of  the  whole  poem  is  reflected  in  the  balance  of  eadi| 
single  line,  each  with  opposite  suggestions  caught  and  harmon-i 
ised.  [ 

Mood  and  movement  are  graver  in  Counting  the  Beats,  butj 
there  is  the  same  clear-eyed  awareness  of  all  the  facts,  and  thej 
central  image  expresses  perfectly  the  sense  of  loving  in  and  I 
against  dme.  I 


Counting  the  beats. 

Counting  the  slow  heart  beats. 

The  bleeding  to  death  of  time  in  slow  heart  beats. 
Wakeful  they  lie. 


She  asks  where  they  will  be  when  death  strikes  home,  and  bi>  per 
answer  is  I  left 
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Not  there  but  here, 

(He  whispers)  only  here, 

As  we  are,  here,  together,  now  and  here, 

Always  you  and  I. 

The  faith  in  the  moment  is  given  a  religious  force  by  the  in- 
cantatory  movement,  (which  links  the  poem  to  some  of  Graves’s 
magical  poems,)  and  by  the  repetition,  which  also  brings  out 
the  lover’s  urgency  and  his  anxiety  to  believe  in  what  he  is 
saying. 

T1  doutait  de  tout,  meme  de  I’amour’,  but  in  Graves,  as  in 
Donne,  the  balance  of  the  poetry  gives  an  edge  of  certainty  to 
scepticism,  so  that  its  effect  is  to  strengthen  faith  by  implying 
a  demarcation  of  its  province. 

The  balance  is  accomplished  by  looking  backwards  in 
‘Theseus  and  Ariadne’,  by  looking  forwards  in  ‘Counting  the 
Beats’;  a  third  means  is  to  look  back  at  a  major  experience 
which  may  be  repeated,  asking  whether  it  is  worth  having 
again,  and  using  the  answer  to  assess  the  future  which  will 
repeat  it.  In  a  number  of  his  poems.  Graves  has  seen  himself 
as  the  only  survivor  in  a  world  full  of  ghosts.  This  image,  which 
originated  from  a  wartime  sensation,  was  at  first  used  to  indulge 
a  sense  of  horror  by  projecting  it  into  fancy.  But  in  The  Survivor 
(1951)  the  death  is  less  fantastic.  It  is  now  partly  symbolic  of  the 
death  to  an  experience  which  comes  simply  from  having  had  it 
once.  A  love  affair  is  a  dying-to-love  for  both  lovers,  and  in  the 
light  of  this,  future  love  affairs  can  be  assessed. 

And  is  this  joy:  after  the  double  suicide 
(Heart  against  heart)  to  be  restored  entire. 

To  smooth  your  hair  and  wash  away  your  life-blood, 

And  presently  seek  a  young  and  innocent  bride. 
Whispering  in  the  dark:  ‘for  ever  and  ever’? 

But  this  is  scarcely  written  from  the  centre  of  the  experience:  the 
vantage  point  is  at  some  distance  away.  The  present  weariness 
is  well  realised  in  the  verse  movement  but  the  past  is  dim  and 
perfunctorily  recalled,  while  the  future  ‘for  ever  and  ever’  is 
left  till  the  end  of  a  long  question.  Here  the  balance  is  just 


preserved,  but  in  all  too  many  of  Graves’s  poems,  the  experience  bord< 
is  so  externalised  in  the  process  of  judging  it  that  the  poetry  b  impo: 
stiffened  almost  into  satire.  The  energy  is  diverted  into  clever  defen 
construction,  equilibrium  between  the  meanings  of  the  parts  essem 
becoming  more  apparent  and  more  important  than  the  mean-  cxces 
ing  of  the  whole.  Children  of  Darkruss  is  one  example.  The  parts  Th 
are  skilfully  played  off  against  one  another,  the  viewpoint  b  from 
skilfully  varied  between  the  children  and  the  parents  conceiving  print, 
them,  the  scene  varied  between  the  world  and  the  womb,  and  as  fo 
opposites  are  skilfully  compounded  into  paradoxes.  But  rcprii 
actuality  is  no  longer  in  focus.  went 

It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  architectonic  accomplish-  But  t 
ment  of  such  poems;  it  is  impossible  not  to  regret  that,  with  tend 
metaphysical  poems  that  virtually  abandon  the  particular  with 
altogether,  they  account  for  such  a  large  proportion  of  his  verse,  ‘the  « 
He  might  have  come  within  reach  of  greatness  if  he  had  been  of  the 
able  to  concentrate  on  poetry  as  central  to  experience  as  his  best  the  a 
poems  are.  They  share  the  same  balance,  depth  and  intensity,  poetr 
and  each  explores  a  situation  representing  one  part  of  a  singk  the  w 
area  of  emotional  experience.  But  he  allowed  himself  to  be  db-  woult 
tracted  from  exploring  it  more  thoroughly.  His  minor  poenu  behin 
are  often  witty  and  nearly  always  accomplished  and  enjoyable,  poem 
but  (to  echo  what  Eliot  has  said  of  W.  B.  Yeats’s  early  poems)  not. 
they  are  as  satisfactory  in  isolation  or  in  anthologies  as  they  are  in  |  piecei 
the  context  of  his  other  i)oems.  So  perhaps  the  best  service  we  \  whicl 
can  do  Graves  is  to  distinguish  between  these  and  the  major  when 
poems  which  can  be  seen  together  as  a  single  corpus.  My  lin  i  The  C 
will  provoke  disagreement  by  leaving  out  a  number  of  poems,  the  ii 
such  as  To  Juan  at  the  Winter  Solstice  and  The  Challenge,  which  I  make 
are  very  good  in  themselves  and  not  unconnected  with  the  f  word; 
corpus.  But  the  corpus  hzis  no  clear  boundaries.  The  list  is  only  I  failin; 
meant  to  indicate  the  poems  that  belong  to  it  most  clearly,  not  betw* 
to  select  23  poems  that  are  categorically  better  than  any  of  his  due  j 
others:  The  Presence,  Pure  Death,  The  Pier-Glass,  The  Clippd  and  j 
Stater,  The  Felloe'd  Tear,  Ulysses,  Never  Such  Love,  Interrupting  incor 
Recalling  War,  Return,  End  of  Play,  Sick  Love,  The  Fallen  Tower  1945 
Siloam,  A  Love  Story,  The  Worms  of  History,  To  Sleep,  Throng  is  wa 
Nightmare,  To  Lucia  at  Birth,  Theseus  and  Ariadne,  Countit^  A  obscc 
Beats,  Darien,  The  Survivor,  Prometheus.  Even  if  there  were  no  never 
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border-line  poems,  these  23  would  be  enough  to  demonstrate  his 
importance  as  a  poet.  And,  pointing  to  them,  it  is  not  hard  to 
defend  him  from  the  usual  limiting  criticisms  of  him:  that  he  is 
essentially  a  satirist,  that  his  concern  for  craftsmanship  is 
excessive,  and  that  he  writes  ‘pure  poetry’. 

The  pains  he  takes  over  texture  are  enormous,  as  is  obvious 
from  his  amendments  to  poems  that  have  already  appeared  in 
print,  amendments  made  not  so  much  to  modify  the  meaning, 
as  for  the  sake  of  euphony.  His  note  Secondary  Elaboration 
reprinted  in  The  Common  Asphodel  shows  how  four  lines  of  his 
went  through  six  drafts  before  he  was  satisfied  with  their  sound. 
But  that  note  also  shows  how  changes  made  for  euphony  often 
tend  to  make  the  meaning  more  subtle.  Graves  once  quoted 
with  enthusiastic  approval  the  old  Chinese  painter  who  said 
‘the  art  of  portrait  painting  consists  in  putting  the  high-lights 
of  the  eyes  at  exactly  the  right  spot’.  This  may  well  be  true  —  if 
the  assumption  is  justified  that  everything  else  is  right.  And  in 
poetry,  no  degree  of  concern  for  the  nuances  can  be  excessive  if 
the  whole  work  is  proportionately  good.  Dylan  Thomas’s  poetry 
would  not  be  what  it  is  but  for  the  painstaking  calculations 
behind  the  appearance  of  haste.  Like  Thomas’s,  Graves’s  best 
poems  deserve  and  need  all  the  care  they  get.  But  the  rest  do 
not.  It  is  infuriating  to  find  him  giving  time  to  the  revision  of 
pieces  as  inconsequent  as  ‘Traveller’s  Curse  after  Misdirection’, 
which  might  just  as  well  have  been  revived  unrevised  if  at  all, 
when  it  would  have  been  so  much  more  worth  while  to  revive 
The  Clipped  Stater  or  The  Felloe' d  Tear,  revised  or  unrevised.  But 
the  inordinate  self-consciousness  he  shows  and  the  choices  he 
makes  in  his  revisions,  his  suppressions  and  his  uneasy  fore¬ 
words  seem  to  indicate  that  he  lacks  a  sense  of  proportion,  a 
failing  which  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  disparity 
between  his  poems.  It  is  a  considerable  failing  which  may  be 
i  due  partly  to  his  isolation  from  contemporary  literary  theory 
I  and  practice.  His  own  theories  have,  not  surprisingly,  been 
inconsistent  and  eccentric.  He  announced  in  the  preface  to  his 
•945  volume  of  poems  that  ‘to  write  poems  for  other  than  poets 
1  it  wasteful’,  contradicting  everything  he  had  said  against  the 
»  obscurity  that  violates  ‘the  plain  reader’s  rights’.  And  he  has 
D  never  been  very  certain  of  what  poetry  ought  to  communicate. 
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In  1949  he  declared  that  the  only  remaining  function  of  poetry 
was  to  remind  men  that  they  have  got  out  of  harmony  with  the 
family  of  living  creatures  amongst  which  they  were  bom.  The 
vagaries  of  his  critical  opinions  help  to  explain  why  he  seems  to 
have  known  what  it  is  most  worth  while  for  the  poet  to  do,  only 
when  he  was  actually  doing  it,  in  his  best  poems. 

This  accounts  for  the  poems  which  are  ‘pure’  in  Stephen 
Spender’s  sense,  the  patterns  of  statement  like  Broken  Images  and 
the  whimsies  like  Lollocks.  But  Spender^  meant  all  Graves’s 
poetry  was  ‘pure’.  —  ‘Nothing  happens,  nothing  is  said,  in  Mr. 
Graves’s  poems  except  the  poetry.’  They  represent  ‘the  extrac¬ 
tion  of  poetry  from  life’  in  contrast  to  Little  Gidding  which 
represents  ‘the  judgement  of  life  by  poetry’.  The  comment  is 
apparently  meant  as  a  compliment,  certainly  not  as  an  attack, 
but  none  of  his  poems  would  be  very  considerable  if  it  were 
true  of  all  of  them.  The  strength  of  the  ones  that  are  most  worth 
while  lies  in  the  way  they  convey  the  sense  that  something 
is  happening  at  the  same  time  as  saying  something  about  it, 
combine  actualisation  with  judgment. 

Others  have  made  the  ‘pure  poetry’  charge  on  the  ground 
that  there  is  no  ‘message’  in  Graves’s  poetry.  Certainly  there  is 
no  moral  or  social  or  political  message.  Graves  has  held  as  aloof 
from  political  movements  as  he  has  from  groups  of  poets  with  a 
common  cause,  political  or  literary.  This  is  what  he  has  to  say 
of  them,  — 

Gocxiy-goody  humanitarian  causes  draw  them  easily  into 
membership  by  making  them  wince  at  the  notion  of  all  the 
injustices  prevalent  in  the  world  of  physical  consciousness. 
Let  it  be  declared  as  clearly  as  possible  that  the  goodness 
of  poetry  is  not  moral  goodness,  the  goodness  of  temporal 
action,  but  the  goodness  of  thought,  the  loving  exercise  of 
the  will  in  the  pursuit  of  truth. 

But  the  insistence  on  truth  rather  than  beauty  is  what  distin¬ 
guishes  this  from  a  declaration  of  belief  in  ‘art  for  art’s  sake’. 
His  own  ‘pure’  poems  are  trivial  because  there  is  no  exercise  of 

Poetry  for  Poetry’s  Sake  and  Poetry  beyond  Poetry’  in  Horizon,  No.  76 
April  1946. 
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the  will  in  the  pursuit  of  truth.  They  assume  the  effort  isn’t 
worth  making.  The  satirical  poems  are  trivial  because  they 
assume  that  the  pursuit  is  over.  Omniscience  has  been  won, 

I  untruth  has  been  run  down,  and  there  is  nothing  to  do  but 
r  belabour  the  quarry  with  a  show  of  bitterness  or,  if  it  is  dead 
already,  look  abstractedly  away  from  it.  But  the  poems  which 
t  chase  truth  out  from  the  centre  of  an  experience  constitute  an 
I  important  achievement. 
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The  Poet- Scholar 

That  proper  ghoul,  the  scholar,  may  exhume 
A  bony  reputation  that  the  nice 
And  rigorous  poet  must  again  entomb. 

The  scholar’s  pleasure  is  the  poet’s  vice; 

For  looking  backward  Orpheus  met  his  doom. 

It’s  little  that  the  poet  can  afford 
In  the  indulgent,  antiquarian  way. 

Like  other  people,  he  prefers  to  hoard; 

But  has  to  learn,  if  dogs  must  have  their  day. 

The  next  day  they  deserve  to  be  ignored. 

The  poet-scholar  cannot  keep  apart 
The  gift  and  the  investment.  In  the  least 
Anticipated  movement  of  his  heart. 

He  finds  a  pleasure  that  reverts,  increased, 

To  season  what  was  selfish  from  the  start. 

But  in  a  way  he  cannot  understand. 

By  sheer  good  luck,  his  studies  biu^t  their  frame. 
Scholarship  was  its  own  reward,  and  planned 
Its  own  dishonest  pleasmes.  Yet  there  came. 

Just  there,  to  touch  him,  Truth’s  imperious  hand! 

Donald  Davie 
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GEORGE  ORWELL 

George  Orwell.  By  Laurence  Brand er.  London:  1954.  (Long¬ 
mans,  I2S.  6d.) 

‘IT  is  not  so  much  a  series  of  books,  it  is  more  like  a  world’ 
This  is  Orwell,  on  Dickens.  ‘It  is  not  so  much  a  series  of  books, 
it  is  more  Uke  a  hero.’  This,  today,  is  Orwell  himself.  Els6 
where  there  is  particular  bravery,  or  particular  endurance,  and 
we  accord  them  a  limited  respect:  Umited,  because  they  have 
been  normally  occasioned  by  war,  which  we  do  not  respect.  Wt 
look  elsewhere,  for  a  different  mode  of  virtue;  we  emphasize  one 
of  the  alternative  definitions  of  hero — ‘a  clear-seeing,  self-reliant, 
valiant  man’.  Orwell  is  our  most  common  illustration. 

In  such  ways,  though,  are  literary  judgments  confused.  Fw, 
in  the  present  case,  there  are  two  elements:  the  man  Eric  Huj^ 
Blair,  the  writer  George  Orwell.  Blair,  from  all  that  has  been 
recorded,  was  clearly  a  man  of  genuine  distinction.  For  us,  a 
for  many  of  us,  he  is  the  hero  as  exile.  He  is  one  of  a  number  of 
men  who,  deprived  of  a  settled  way  of  living,  or  of  a  faith,  or 
having  rejected  those  which  were  inherited,  find  virtue  in  a  kind 
of  improvised  living,  and  in  an  assertion  of  independence.  Tht 
tradition,  in  England,  is  distinguished;  it  attracts  to  itself  many 
of  the  liberal  virtues:  empiricism,  a  certain  integrity,  franknea. 
It  has  also,  as  the  normally  contingent  virtue  of  exile,  certaia 
qualities  of  perception:  in  particular,  the  ability  to  distingukli 
certain  inadequacies  in  the  groups  which  have  been  rejected. 
It  gives,  also,  an  appearance  of  strength,  although  this  is  largely 
illusory.  The  qualities,  though  salutary,  are  normally  negative; 
there  is  an  appearance  of  hardness  (the  austere  criticism  of 
hypocrisy,  complacency,  self-deceit),  but  this  is  always  brittle, 
and  at  times  hysterical:  the  substance  of  community  is  lacking 
and  the  tension,  in  men  of  real  quality,  is  very  great.  Alongside 
the  tough  rejection  of  compromise,  which  gives  the  traditk* 
its  virtue,  is  the  felt  social  impotence,  the  inability  to  form 
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extending  relationships.  D.  H.  Lawrence,  still  the  most 
intelligent  of  these  men  in  our  time,  knew  this  condition,  and 
described  it.  Eric  Blair  may  also  have  known  it;  at  least  he 
lived  the  rejections  with  a  thoroughness  that  holds  the  attention. 

The  distinction  between  Blair  and  Orwell  is,  of  course, 
schematic.  Blair  lived,  but  few  would  have  known  him;  it  was 
Orwell  who  commimicated.  The  significance  of  Blair,  for 
S’  those  who  knew  him,  was  personal,  and  direct;  the  significance 
of  Blair,  the  lived  experience,  has  to  be  charted,  as  a  general 
L'  matter,  in  the  world  of  Orwell:  the  smaller,  but  more  general, 
world  of  writing  and  reading.  Here,  and  finally,  it  is  not  so 
much  a  hero;  it  is  more  like  a  series  of  books. 

The  philosophy  of  vagrancy  (that  is  to  say,  when  it  has 
v(  become  a  philosophy;  the  ordinary  vagrants,  as  Orwell  noted, 
are  ‘the  most  docile,  broken-spirited  creatures  imaginable’) 
Q(  has  a  lively  contemporary  ciurency.  It  has  succeeded,  to  some 
nt,-  extent,  in  establishing  itself  as  the  necessary  condition  of  the 
artist;  succeeded,  with  the  aid  of  the  residue  of  Romandc 
literary  theory,  of  some  bad  sentiment,  and  of  worse  history. 
g)i '  This  is  the  point  at  which  the  exile,  so  perceptive  of  the  inade- 
^  quacies  of  the  groups  he  has  rejected,  becomes  blind  to  the 
01  [  inadequacies  of  the  abstract  group  which  is  his  substitute  for  an 
roir  actual  community.  Art,  or  Culture,  or  Values,  or  Decency  have 
or  to  do  service,  as  abstractions,  for  the  practice  of  the  particular 
[ndj^  skills,  or  the  particular  modes  of  behaviour,  from  which  they 
[Titj  have  been  projected.  The  abstractions  are  substitutes,  but, 
my  j  from  the  demands  of  the  situation,  they  have  to  be  lived  with  a 
01.1  desperate  reality.  Thus,  the  exiles  have  produced  some  major 
^  ^  art,  some  important  thinking,  some  significant  moralities;  but, 
lijii  I  since  for  them  the  dissociation  between,  say.  Art  and  Society  is 
ted  j  actual,  they  seek,  at  times,  to  erect  a  special  case  into  a  universal 
jdy  I  condition.  The  case  can  certainly  be  tolerated;  but  if  its 
ive;  I  universality  were  accepted,  there  would  be  an  end  of  society. 
I  of  I  ^his,  in  any  event,  cannot  happen,  but  the  knot  is  felt,  at  times, 
ttk,  by  the  exiles  themselves,  and  their  reaction,  commonly,  is  a 
I  duracteristic  (and  by  their  own  tensions  exaggerated)  despair. 
|!  Much  of  Orwell’s  thinking  can  only  be  finally  understood  in 
tiot|l  this  context. 

bm  ■  The  virtues  of  Orwell’s  writing  are  those  we  expect,  and 
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value,  from  the  tradition  as  a  whole.  Yet  exile  and  vacancy 
are  not  always  the  same  thing;  there  is  usually  a  principle  in 
exile;  there  is  always  only  relaxation  in  vagrancy.  Orwell,  in 
different  parts  of  his  career,  is  both  exile  and  vagrant.  The 
vagrant,  in  literary  terms,  is  the  reporter:  D.  H.  Lawrence  b 
New  Mexico,  Orwell  in  Paris  or  among  the  unemployed 
Where  the  reporter  is  good,  such  work  has  the  merits  of  novelty, 
variety,  and  a  certain  specialized  kind  of  immediacy.  It  b  the 
mode  of  the  travel  journal,  now  so  significantly  popular.  The 
reporter  is  an  observer,  and  an  intermediary;  it  is  unlikely  that 
he  will  understand,  in  any  depth,  the  life  about  which  he  is 
writing  (the  vagrant  from  his  own  society,  or  his  own  class, 
looking  at  another,  and  still,  inevitably,  from  the  outside).  But 
a  restless  society  very  readily  accepts  this  kind  of  achievement: 
at  one  level,  the  report  on  the  curious  or  the  exotic;  at  another 
level,  when  the  class  or  society  is  nearer  the  reporter’s  own,  the 
pserceptive  critique.  Most  of  Orwell’s  early  work  is  of  one  of 
these  two  kinds  {Down  and  Out  in  Paris  and  London^  The  Road  t» 
Wigan  Pier).  At  times,  writing  of  this  kind  can  become  genume 
art;  it  is  the  stage  of  transition  from  vagrant  to  exile.  A  man, 
spiritually  self-exiled,  moves  about  in  his  own  inherited  society; 
the  finest  example  I  know  is  Gogol’s  Dead  Souls,  where  the 
picaresque  novel  achieves  the  moral  stability  of  art.  Orwell’s 
attempts  in  this  direction  are  the  early  novels  —  A  Clergyman' t 
Daughter,  Keep  the  Aspidistra  Flying,  and  Coming  Up  for  Air.  The 
last-named  is  very  much  the  best  of  these;  the  earlier  two  have 
the  scrappiness  of  separable  ‘observations’.  But  even  Coming  Up 
for  Air  has  more  of  the  qualities  of  the  virtuoso  reporter  (putting 
himself  in  the  place  of  the  representative  figure  he  has  created 
from  observation)  than  of  the  intensity  of  full  imaginative 
realization.  We  listen  to,  and  go  about  with,  Orwell’s  Mr. 
Bowling;  Orwell,  for  the  most  part,  is  evidently  present,  offering 
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his  report. 

An  exception  from  thb  normal  condition,  among  his  eariy 
writings,  is  Homage  to  Catalonia.  The  very  title  registers  the 
change  of  viewpoint;  and  the  book  is  a  record  of  the  most 
deliberate  attempt  he  ever  made  to  become  part  of  a  believing 
community.  I  cannot  say  how  accurate  it  is  as  a  political 
record;  Orwell  disclaimed  the  possibility  of  full  accuracy,  which 
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some  of  his  more  political  readers  might  well  remember.  But 
there  is  much  in  the  book  that  vividly  realizes  the  attempt  to 
find  a  reality  of  extending  relationships;  and  one  is  not  disposed 
to  modify  this  praise  because  the  attempt,  in  continuing  terms, 
failed.  It  is  necessary  to  realize  the  limitations  of  both  vagrancy 
and  exile,  as  human  conditions,  and  to  question  their  assertion 
of  self-sufficiency.  But  it  is  necessary  also  to  realize  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  what  is  being  rejected;  where  the  exiles  have  shown 
us  this,  they  have  done  work  of  permanent  value. 

From  this  time  on,  and  as  a  result  of  his  experiences  in 
Catalonia,  superimposed  on  the  former  condition,  Orwell 
devoted  most  of  his  writing  to  the  criticism  of  Communism.  He 
calls  this,  as  many  of  us  do,  totalitarianism,  and  his  denuncia¬ 
tions  of  the  denial  of  liberty  have  commanded  wide  admiration. 
It  is  right,  of  course,  that  we  should  constantly  defend  the 
liberties  of  association  and  expression,  and  that  we  should  never 
fail  to  attack  their  denial.  But,  when  the  exile  does  so,  he  is  in 
a  curiously  ambiguous  position,  and  Orwell,  certainly,  as  his 
work  developed,  fell  into  a  major  political  compromise.  For, 

I  while  the  rights  in  question  may  be  called  individual,  the  con¬ 
dition  of  their  guarantee  is  inevitably  social.  The  exile,  be¬ 
cause  of  his  own  personal  position,  cannot  finally  believe  in  any 
social  guarantee;  to  him,  because  this  is  the  pattern  of  his  own 
living,  almost  all  association  is  suspect.  He  fears  it  because  he 
docs  not  want  to  be  compromised  (this  is  often  his  virtue,  be¬ 
cause  he  is  so  quick  to  see  the  perfidy  which  certain  comprom¬ 
ises  involve).  Yet  he  fears  it,  also,  because  he  can  see  no  way  of 
confirming,  socially,  hb  own  individuality;  this,  after  all,  is  the 
psychological  condition  of  exile.  Thus,  in  attacking  the  denial 
of  liberty,  he  is  on  sure  ground;  he  is  wholehearted  in  rejecting 
the  attempts  of  society  to  involve  him.  When,  however,  in  any 
positive  way,  he  has  to  affirm  liberty,  he  is  forced  to  deny  its 
inevitable  social  basis;  all  he  can  fall  back  on  is  the  notion  of  an 
atomistic  society,  which  will  leave  individuals  alone.  Yet,  as  in 
Onvell’s  case,  he  may  be  deeply  moved  by  what  he  sees  of 
avoidable,  or  remediable,  suffering  or  poverty;  and  he  may 
well  be  convinced,  as  again  Orwell  was,  that  the  means  of 
remedy  are  social,  involving  commitment,  involving  association, 
and,  if  he  is  serious,  involving  himself.  In  his  essay,  fVriters  and 
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Leviathan,  Orwell  recognizes  this  lund  of  deadlock,  and  his 
solution  is  that  the  person  must  divide,  in  such  circumstanca: 
one  part  of  himself  uncommitted,  the  other  part  involved,  Tim, 
indeed,  is  the  bankruptcy  of  exile,  yet  it  was,  perhaps,  ine^table. 
He  could  not  believe  (it  is  not  a  matter  subject  to  intellectual 
persuasion;  it  is  a  question  of  one’s  deepest  experience  and 
response)  that  any  settled  way  of  living  exists  in  which  a  man  s 
individuality  can  be  confirmed.  The  writer’s  problem  (and  it  u 
very  important  that  we  should  realize  this)  is  only  one  aspect 
of  this  general  problem,  which  has  certainly,  in  our  own  time, 
been  acute.  But,  because  we  have  accepted  the  condition  of 
exile,  for  a  gifted  individual,  as  normal,  we  have  too  easily 
accepted  the  Orwell  kind  of  analysis  as  masterly.  What  is 
being  recorded,  in  fact,  is  not  the  experience  of  a  master,  but  of 
a  victim:  of  a  man  who,  while  rejecting  the  consequences  of  an 
atomistic  society,  yet  retains,  deeply,  in  himself,  its  character¬ 
istic  mode  of  consciousness.  The  consequent  split  in  the  person¬ 
ality  is  indeed  desperate;  this,  more  than  any  objective  threat, 

is  the  nightmare  of  1984.  ^  .  j 

Misunderstanding  is  made  easy  because  Orwell  is  accept^ 
by  his  middle-class  readers,  as  an  interpreter  of  the  EngliA 
working-class.  Yet,  in  fact,  such  interpretations  are  merely 
the  reports  of  the  vagrant.  He  makes  the  characteristic  mist^ 
(which  the  occasional  documentary  accuracy  only  overlays)  of 
conceiving  the  Enghsh  working-class  either  in  solely  politic^ 
terms,  so  that  it  is,  to  him,  merely  a  political  factor  (and  he  b 
at  once  afraid  of  party  bosses);  or,  in  the  ‘anthropologi^ 
strain  —  good  anthropologists  would  reject  it  —  by  deducdon 
from  external  cultural  evidence.  A  good  example  of  the  latter 
is  his  belief  that  the  contents  of  ‘a  small  newsagent’s  shop’  an 
‘the  best  available  indication  of  what  the  mass  of  the  Engbi 
people  really  feels  and  thinks’.  What  we  notice  here  is,  fi^ 
the  exile-situation  —  an  individual,  in  his  own  society,  studyjn 
the  ‘mass’,  a  single,  undifferentiated  bloc  that  is  beyond  hii^ 
and,  second,  the  familiar  error  of  believing  that  what  is  rc^ 
by  people  largely  untrained  in  reading,  is  an  indication  of  whJi 
they  (not  the  producers  of  this  matter)  ‘really  feel  and  think . 
do  not  know  what  a  member  of  a  primitive  tribe  might  thiak 
of  an  anthropologist’s  report  on  his  way  of  life;  but  I  know  that 
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in  this  matter  of  the  ‘English  working-class’  (a  very  varied 
body  of  people)  Orwell’s  reports  are  indeed  documents,  but 
largely  of  himself.  Yet  it  is  among  these  very  people  that  the 
,  idea  of  practical  equality,  the  idea  of  change  through  associa- 
'  don,  and  the  idea  of  liberty  guaranteed  by  association,  are  all 
most  tenaciously  held,  not  merely  as  ideas,  but  as  a  substantial 
pattern  of  experience  and  response.  Orwell,  and  others  in  his 
position,  succeeded  in  persuading  themselves,  and  others  of 
their  own  kind,  that  this  is,  in  fact,  an  old-fashioned  illusion. 
They  are  very  sure  about  it,  and  congratulate  themselves  on 
f .  their  realism;  but  they  are  speaking  of  something  which  they 
I have  not  experienced,  and  which,  in  themselves,  was  indeed  an 
5 1  illusion.  They  can  hardly  expect  to  involve  those  who  have 
(|  experienced  it  in  their  own  consequent  despair.  Orwell, 

D  r  indeed,  from  the  nightmare  of  cries  out  for  salvation  to 
r- 1  the  ‘monstrous’  figure  of  the  ‘Proles’,  but  the  phantasy  is  part 
rf  the  nightmare;  the  mass  figure  represents  the  same  break- 
t,  down  of  actual  relationships.  Utopias  are  perhaps  always  the 

I  products  of  a  failure  of  social  experience;  their  apparent 
d,  antitheses,  the  ‘putropias’  of  which  jg84  is  an  example,  are 
sh  amilarly  conditioned.  Ingsoc  —  English  Socialism  —  which 
;ly  dominates  ig84,  is  in  fact  never  likely  to  be  produced  by  or  on 
ie  behalf  of  the  people  on  whose  social  life  Orwell  is  thought  to  be 
ol  an  accredited  reporter. 

oJ  I  had  thought,  at  a  slightly  earlier  stage  of  Orwell’s  career, 

;  ii  that  he  was  mainly  concerned  to  attack  fascism,  state  capital- 
aT  I-  or  that  version  of  technocracy  which  is  called  the  Mana- 
ioD  [  gerial  Revolution.  I  had  thought  that  his  attacks  on  com- 
rter  t  munism  were  based  on  a  belief  that  it  exhibited,  in  Russia, 
art  too  great  a  similarity  to  these  objects  of  his  primary  attack.  I 
bdi  I  would  still  like  to  believe  this,  but  I  find  it  increasingly  difficult, 
irst,  Ij  1^,  in  fact,  has  been  widely  read  as  an  attack  on  existent 
doi  I  English  Socialism,  and  on  tendencies  in  life  under  the  recent 
dm;  !  English  Labour  Government.  I  watched  for  Orwell  to  repu- 
cad,  1  <bntc  this  interpretation,  but  I  saw  no  repudiation.  Now,  in  a 
vhit  I  gtnerally  laudatory  book  on  Orwell,  I  find  a  certain  irony  in 

I I  tbe  fact  that  it  could  have  been  written  by  one  who  is,  appar- 
hiak  I  atly,  an  anti-socialist.  Mr.  Brander’s  book  is  a  simple,  careful 
that  ■  txposition  of  Orwell’s  work,  and  it  may  serve  some  purpose  as 
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an  introduction;  but,  on  the  political  issues,  Mr.  Brandcr 
makes  enough  incidental  remarks  to  justify  the  assumption! 
that  he  is  anti-socialist  (as  he  has  every  right  to  be),  and  thati 
he  draws  some  support  for  his  convictions  from  the  work  of! 
Orwell.  Now,  of  course,  one  can  set  against  this  Orwell’s 
statement  that  he  always  wrote  ‘against  totalitarianism  and 
for  democratic  socialism’.  I  would  be  glad  if  this  could  be 
taken  as  decisive.  Yet  the  issue  returns  to  the  basic  ambiguit) 
which  1  have  described  as  that  of  the  exile;  even  against  his 
formal  intention,  Orwell  may  well,  in  fact,  have  justified  Mr. 
Brander  and  others  like  him  in  their  (apparently)  very 
different  views. 

The  issue  may  be  finally  illustrated  with  reference  to  lan¬ 
guage.  The  things  in  Orwell  that  1  value  most  highly  are  his 
discussions  of  language  and  politics:  the  essay  Politics  and  tin 
English  Language,  and  the  discussions  of  Newspeak  and  Double- 
think  in  ig84.  The  element  is  present  again  in  the  famous 
amendment  of  the  revolutionary  slogans,  which  in  my  view  is 
the  best  thing  in  Animal  Farm.  We  needed  names  for  proleftti 
crimethink,  and  blackwhite;  we  also  needed  a  title  (we  did  not 
need  the  specimens)  for  a  double-plusgood  duckspeaker.  In  the 
earlier  essay,  Orwell  sees  a  number  of  abuses  of  language  as 
characteristic  of  the  whole  of  contemporary  politics.  But  in! 
ig84,  and  Mr.  Brander  emphasizes  this,  these  abuses  are  the 
special,  and  apparently  inevitable,  property  of  Ingsoc  —  English 
Socialism.  One  agrees  about  the  abuses,  and  Orwell’s  analysa  | 
of  them  is  brilliant;  but  to  suppose,  in  contemporary  England, 
that  they  are  the  exclusive  property  of  one  brand  of  polido,  | 
or  of  one  tendency,  is  —  to  put  the  matter  bluntly  —  to  be  out  | 
of  one’s  senses.  This,  indeed,  would  be  a  new  amendment  of 
the  slogans  of  practical  cridcism:  ‘all  abuses  of  language  are 
equal,  but  some  are  more  equal  than  others’. 

Yet  there  is  always  an  essendal  limitadon  on  this  kind  of 
analysis  of  the  language  of  polidcs;  a  limitadon  that  is  only 
removed  when  such  analysis  is  grounded  on  attendon  to  the 
whole  operadon  of  language,  with  all  its  complexides.  There# 
a  stage  at  which  the  polidcal  mind  thinks  in  ‘gummed  stripi' 
of  words,  and  calls  their  pasdng-together  human  speech.  But 
consider: 
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The  birds  sang,  the  proles  sang,  the  Party  did  not  sing. 
All  round  the  world,  in  London  and  New  York,  in  Africa 
and  Brazil  and  in  the  mysterious  forbidden  lands  beyond 
the  frontiers,  in  the  streets  of  Paris  and  Berlin,  in  the 
villages  of  the  endless  Russian  plain,  in  the  bazaars  of  China 
and  Japan  —  everywhere  stood  the  same  unconquerable 
figure,  made  monstrous  by  work  and  childbearing,  toiling 
from  birth  to  death  and  still  singing.  Out  of  those  mighty 
loins  a  race  of  conscious  beings  must  one  day  come. 
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This  kind  of  external  writing  is  quite  typical  of  Orwell  as  an 
artist.  Certain  assumed  feelings,  clotted  into  phrases  of  a 
journalistic  kind,  limit  his  attempt  at  honesty: 

To  turn  into  the  typical  little  bowler-hatted  sneak  — 
Strube’s  ‘little  man’  —  the  little  docile  cit  who  slips  home 
by  the  six-fifteen  to  a  supper  of  cottage-pie  and  stewed 
tinned  pears; 

vegetarians  with  wilting  beards  . . .  birth  control  fanatics 
and  Labour  Party  backstairs-crawlers; 

the  awful  sinister  glitter  of  a  doomed  civilization. 

That  there  is  much  contemporary  writing  like  this  does  not 
Hmit  its  significance  as  part  of  Orwell’s  whole  p>osition;  such 
writing  is,  in  his  own  word,  prolefeed.  And  then,  when  one  looks 
■  back  at  the  analyses  of  political  language,  one  has  again  to 
j  ask  oneself  about  the  basis,  in  experience,  of  Orwell’s  criticism. 
The  exile  sees  the  inadequacies  of  the  groups  he  is  rejecting; 
but  where,  in  himself,  is  the  final  ground  of  truth?  If  a  wholly 
adequate  language  depends  on  a  living  relation  between 
words,  forms  of  speech,  and  the  substance  of  social  experience, 
bean  hardly  be  available  to  the  exile,  in  any  definitive  way. 
In  Orwell’s  case,  it  certainly  was  not;  there  is  often  the  exile’s 
bard  clarity;  but  there  is  often,  also,  the  ragged,  secondhand 
language  of  vagrancy. 

Mr.  Brander’s  book  will  be  widely  read.  There  are  good 
things  in  it,  most  of  them  by  Orwell.  If  it  introduces  new 
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readers  to  OrweU’s  work,  the  book  will  have  served  a  useW 
purpose.  And  it  may  be  seen,  also,  as  a  kind  of  memon^ 
to  the  man;  to  one  who  was  kindly,  brave,  frank,  and  good 
and  whom  we  should  long  remember. 

Raymond  Williams 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  CRITICISM 

Literature  and  Belief.  By  Martin  Jarrett-Kerr,  c.r.,  1954- 
(Rockliff,  15s.) 

THIS  book  consists  of  a  theoretical  introduction,  and  a  series 
of  studies  devoted  to  various  authors  choseri  for  their  speai 
relevance  to  the  historical  study  of  the  belief-in-literature  iMut. 
‘Without  such  a  prior  examination  of  what  in  fact  have  beei 
the  varied  relationships  of  belief  and  Uterature  in  the  past  wc 
shall  never  be  able  to  draw  conclusions  either  about  the  whdt 
of  the  past,  or  about  the  confusing  present,  still  less  about  tht 
tentative  future.’  The  chosen  topics  are  the  Ballads,  Calderoii 
Manzoni,  Dostoievsky,  Ramuz,  and  a  selection  from 

confusing  present’.  _ 

Behind  this  procedure  lie  an  image  and  an  assumption,  iw 
image  is  one  that  recurs  in  this  author’s  work:  it  is  the  inugeoi 
a  graph.  We  have  had  his  graph  of  critics;  now  he  is  plottin? 
the  Ballads,  and  so  forth,  on  a  literature-belief  graph,  hopin? 
to  get  a  curve  which  will  tell  us  where  we  are  now  and  when 
we  are  Ukely  to  be  in  future.  The  assumption  is  a  double  one. 
that  to  be  a  good  writer  it  is  first  necessary  to  be  a  go^  maa 
and  that  ‘  “goodness”  and  “faith”  cannot  be  separated  .  lUc 
first  half  of  this  is  both  reverend  and  defensible;  one  m 
however,  imagine  the  objection  that  it  should  be  d^scanW 
before  a  work  of  this  kind  is  undertaken.  As  to  the  second  haj, 
it  is  my  own  view  that  a  critic  committed  to  it  is  likely  » 
exhibit  some  degree  of  ‘deflection’.  To  sup^rt  it  by  sa^ 
that  in  our  culture  all  moral  judgments  have  a  Chnstiiii 

‘resonance’ is  not  enough.  .  .  u  r  r- 

Fr.  Tarrett-Kerr  is  mainly  concerned  with  behef-in-hteraW 
as  it  occurs  in  Christian  authors  (a  limitation  he  justifies  into 
opening  chapter).  This  granted,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  m 
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particular  authors  came  to  be  chosen.  One  reason,  perhajjs, 
is  that  all  the  chapters  existed  as  separate  essays  before  they 
were  brought  together  in  this  book.  This  does  not  make  for 
smoothness  in  the  argument,  or  in  the  ‘curve’;  it  does  help  to 
account  for  considerable  variations  in  quality  from  chapter  to 
chapter.  The  essay  on  Calderon  seems  too  tentative  and 
introductory  to  be  taking  the  same  strain  as  the  valuable  and 
much  longer  essay  on  Dostoievsky.  But  the  strangest,  and  most 
revealing  chapter  is  the  one  called  ‘The  Ballad  and  Society, 
or  the  Assimilation  of  Belief’.  A  ballad  like  ‘Babylon’,  we  are 
told,  has  ‘no  obvious  Christian  colouring’,  and  in  this  it  is 
typical.  Christian  references  in  the  ballads  are  for  the  most  part 
‘marginal  afterthoughts,  or  conventional  formulae’.  On  the 
assumption  discussed  above,  this  tends  to  show  that  the  ballads 
are  bad  poems  (the  authors  apparently  hadn’t  faith,  therefore 
were  not  good;  and  you  have  to  be  good  to  write  well).  But 
the  answer  comes  out  quite  different.  The  ballads  are  good. 
Does  this  show  that  good  literature  can  do  without  ‘belief’? 
No;  it  shows  how  resilient  and  tractable  the  medieval  Church 
must  have  been  to  allow  them  at  all.  The  graphs  must  show 
that  at  one  stage  a  Christian  culture  could  tolerate,  and  indeed 
foster,  pagan  poetry.  There  is  here  a  suggestion  that  the 
Church  is  still  a  good  deal  less  likely  to  get  in  the  way  of 
literature  than  many  heretics,  and  some  Christians,  suppose. 
This  looks,  however  mild  and  liberal  it  may  be,  like  a  hint  of 
iwl  propaganda.  Here  is  another:  the  author  considers  the  view 
>ne  I  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  some  people  were  given  to  heresy  and 
paganism,  which  come  through  in  the  ballads.  Later,  Marlowe 
was  a  heretic  and  blasphemer;  but  according  to  a  famous 
CM- 1  dictum  of  Mr.  Eliot’s,  this  establishes  a  probability  that 
Marlowe  was  a  thoughtful  Christian.  Therefore,  or  almost 
therefore,  these  medieval  people  were  really  thoughtful 
y  *  Christians.  Of  course  the  main  point  is  that  the  Church  was 
yH  ready  to  tolerate  a  great  deal;  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  this 
affects  the  quality  of  ‘belief’  to  be  found  in  the  ballads.  It  is 

i  possible  to  see  how,  believing  all  this  about  the  ballads,  one 
could  look  at  Dostoievsky  exhausting  ‘the  modes  of  fruitful 
doubt’,  and  find  in  the  difference  between  the  two  evidence  of  a 
vast  change  in  the  way  Christian  belief  ‘works’  in  literature. 
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But  surely  if  one  plotted  different  points  one  would  not  get  the 
same  curve?  It  is  quite  easy,  in  fact,  after  three  minutes’ 
thought,  to  produce  half  a  dozen  meaningless  zigzags. 

On  the  whole,  what  seems  most  wrong  with  this  very  serious 
book  (if  I  am  understanding  it),  is  not  that  it  proceeds  by  an 
obviously  unsatisfactory  historical  method,  but  that  it  is,  in 
some  degree,  and  almost  in  spite  of  the  author,  propaganda. 
There  is  ‘deflection’  —  the  critical  equivalent  of  the  errors  the 
author  finds  in  Greene  and  Mauriac.  Nobody  would  write 
quite  like  this  about  the  ballads  who  was  without  a  doctrinal 
adherence  of  this  kind.  To  write  well  on  this  theme  one  had 
better  be  much  closer,  on  the  graph  of  critics,  to  Dr.  Leavk 
than  to  Fr.  Jarrett-Kerr;  but  then  the  whole  situation  would  be 
differently  visualized.  Granted  the  usefulness  of  the  general 
idea,  a  better  plan,  one  would  have  thought,  would  be  to 
choose  some  extreme  case,  some  work  which  is  by  common 
consent  good  as  a  poem,  or  play,  or  novel,  without  being 
obviously  good  theology  or  good  morality.  Such  works,  1 
admit,  are  not  plentiful.  Terribly  wicked  poetry  seems  to  be 
ineligible,  because  it  is  always  bad  and  boring;  this  may  be 
ascertained,  up  to  a  point,  from  Lach^vre’s  vast  collection  of 
French  libertine  poetry,  extremely  filthy  and  totally  anaestlw- 
tic.  To  be  interesting  it  is  necessary  to  be,  in  some  measure, 
moral.  Wordsworth  was  not  talking  foolishly  when  he  accused 
a  poet  he  could  not  read  of  ‘an  inhuman  sensuality’,  even  though 
the  poet  was  Goethe.  There  must  be  intelligible,  and  that 
means  in  the  widest  sense,  ‘decent’,  treatment  of  persons  and 
ideas.  It  is  probably  logical  for  a  Catholic  to  argue  that  this 
means  absolute  conformity  and  submission  to  the  Church. 
‘Literature,’  said  Arthur  Machen,  ‘is  the  expression,  through  the 
aesthetic  medium  of  words,  of  the  dogmas  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  that  which  is  out  of  harmony  with  these  dogmas  is 
not  literature.’  With  that  we  know  where  we  are;  but  most  of 
us,  including  Fr.  Jarrett-Kerr,  do  not  want  to  be  there.  And 
despite  all  these  qualifications  it  is  possible  to  find  great  litera¬ 
ture  which  fulfils  the  conditions  laid  down  at  the  beginning  of 
this  paragraph;  one  example  is  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

The  quotation  from  Machen  is  borrowed  from  Mr.  W.  K. 
Wimsatt’s  bcxik.  The  Verbal  Icon  (Univ.  of  Kentucky  Press,  1954)1 
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which  is  also  a  collection  of  essays.  Two  of  these  are  on  ‘Poetry 
and  Morals’  and  ‘Poetry  and  Christianity’.  These  essays  are 
difficult,  inconclusive,  extremely  independent,  and  completely 
open-minded;  the  author  has  few  doctrinal  cards,  and  he  puts 
them  on  the  table  at  once.  They  are  all  ‘literary’,  and  have  no 
obvious  religious  relations.  Mr.  Wimsatt  is  one  of  the  toughest- 
minded  and  most  engaging  of  our  American  contemporaries. 
This  whole  book  has  a  quality  of  objectivity  and  of  joy  in  a 
scries  of  difficult  tasks,  all  carried  out  with  immense  honesty 
and  energy.  Mr.  Wimsatt  applies  himself  tenaciously  to  the 
problem  of  how  poetry  works.  He  is  never  involved  in  the 
wrong  way.  When  he  wants  to  examine  the  question  of  im¬ 
morality  in  great  literature  he  writes  on  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  a 
great,  but  possibly  in  some  ways  an  immoral,  play.  And,  as 
I  those  who  know  his  famous  essays  on  the  Intentional  and 
Affective  Fallacies  (here  reprinted)  would  guess,  he  has  a 
word  about  the  kind  of  confusion  I  suspect  we  find  traces  of  in 
,  Fr.  Jarrett-Kerr.  ‘Literary  scholarship  . . .  has  come  rather 
slowly  to  realize  that  it  has  to  deal  not  with  revealed  messages 
but  with  the  achievement  of  expression  in  words  taken  as  a 
iiilly  concrete  aesthetic  medium.’  The  realization  is  perhaps 
not  yet  complete. 

Frank  Kermode 


A  CRITICAL  TECHNOCRAT 

The  Structure  of  Literature.  By  Paul  Goodman.  Chicago:  1954. 
(University  of  Chicago  Press,  English  agents,  C.U.P., 
37s.  6d.) 

MR.  GOODMAN  is  highly  intelligent  and  well-read;  he  is 
idmirably  objective;  and  he  has  clearly  put  into  his  book  a 
peat  deal  of  work.  There  seems,  then,  no  necessary  reason 
wby  it  should  not  fulfil  the  expectation  on  its  dust-cover  that 
4 ‘will  be  an  important  manual  for  readers,  writers,  students, 
teachers,  and  critics’.  Unhappily,  further  investigation  reveals 
I  very  cogent  reasons  for  believing  that  it  will  be  useful  to  only 
I  «e  of  these  classes,  the  ‘writers’,  who  may  find  it  helpful,  if 
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they  can  follow  it,  in  the  creation  of  stillborn  masterpieces  or  an 
competent  commercial  successes.  1  do 

The  reasons  in  question  are  to  be  found  in  the  style  and  tht  su( 
method.  Though  these  aspects  will  be  considered  separately,  for  av 
convenience’  sake,  they  are  not  so  unconnected  as  might  bt 
supposed.  Considering  literary  works  in  terms  of  their  structure  ,  G< 
is  rather  like  judging  bathing  beauties  from  an  X-ray  photo- 1  sp 
graph  —  it  sacrifices  the  substance  for  the  shadow  —  and  tht  be 
necessary  psychological  adjustments  the  ‘reader’  or  ‘critic’  be 
must  make  are  obviously  not  heljjed  by  a  style  that  might  well  at 

turn  any  teacher  pale  at  the  thought  of  its  being  adopted  by  nt 

his  students.  d( 

‘The  critical  method,  which’  (says  the  blurb)  ‘the  author  1  as 
calls  “inductive  formal  analysis”  takes  each  work  as  a  unique !  oi 
concrete  whole  and  looks  for  its  form  that  universally  com-  c( 
municates.’  What  it  communicates  never  becomes  quite  clear,  V 


for  the  author,  in  a  praiseworthy  attempt  to  be  objective,  ;  tl 
concerns  himself  only  with  the  structural  relations  which  make  j  ri 
a  literary  work  one  thing,  and  therefore  is  forced  to  jettison  tl 
value  judgments.  A  ‘bad’  work  becomes  one  whose  parts  ‘the  '  Ii 
poet  has  assembled  and  failed  to  integrate’,  an  ‘unsympa-  ft 
thetic’  character  one  ‘destructible  without  redintegration’  and  o 
‘sin’,  ‘the  continuance  of  a  serious  impasse’.  Similarly,  ‘The 
goodness  of  the  protagonist  is  the  seriousness  of  the  apparent  \ 
plot.  Frailty  is  the  possibility  of  emergence  of  the  hidden  plot’  v 
(p.  35).  The  literary  work,  in  short,  is  regarded  as  a  self-  a 
regulating  machine  to  be  judged  not  by  reference  to  life  but  to  1  c 
technique.  Its  qualities  ‘may  be  adequately  analysed  in  the  r 
structure  of  the  work  itself’.  There  is  no  reason,  of  course,  why  I 
a  critic  should  not  approach  literature  in  this  way  —  or  habitu-  !  s 
ally  walk  on  his  hands.  But  whether  it  is  an  adequate  critical  ,  1 

approach  is  another  matter.  Obviously  something  is  lost  by  |  ( 

defining  frailty  of  character  as  ‘the  possibility  of  emergence  of  |  j 
the  hidden  plot’  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  this  abstraction  |  1 

scores  over  more  usual  expressions,  such  as  ‘A  flaw  of  character  | 
in  the  protagonist  is  what  leads  to  the  tragic  reversal’  or 
‘Nemesis  follows  from  a  flaw  of  character’.  After  all,  frailty,  in 
life,  is  a  part  of  character  —  and  there  are  good  reasons  for  I 
considering  literature  in  terms  of  human  values  and  feelii^  1 
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and  not  in  terms  of  technique.  To  speak  of  fear  as  ‘the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  apparent  plot  and  its  agent’  and  of  pity  as  ‘the 
succession  of  the  hidden  to  the  apparent  plot’  is  to  get  further 
away  from  the  heart  of  the  matter,  not  closer  to  it. 

Indeed  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Goodman’s  elaborate  structure  is  undermined  by  assumptions 
springing  from  an  aesthetic  version  of  the  popular  transatlantic 
belief  that  all  problems  are  basically  technological  and  can 
be  solved  by  ‘know-how’.  For  such  an  approach  to  be  thought 
anything  more  than  a  minor,  supplementary  critical  tool  it  is 
necessary  to  isolate  the  literary  work,  and  this  Mr.  Goodman 
does,  by  postulating  the  audience’s  complete  absorption  in  it 
as  ‘another  reality’.  Identified  with  the  motions  and  conflicts 
of  the  work,  the  audience  is  concerned  only  with  its  internal 
coherence  —  that  is  to  say  with  its  own  experience  at  the  time. 
Where,  then,  does  the  value  of  literature  come  in?  Through 
the  adoption  of  a  third  assumption:  that  the  work  of  art 
rids  the  artist  ‘of  the  neurotic  symptom  by  turning  it  outward; 
the  audience  shares  this  deep  experience  with  him . . 

If  the  work  is  successful,  the  success  will  be  reflected  in  the 
formal  structure  . . .  Hence  the  importance,  and  practicability, 
of  ‘inductive  formal  analysis’. 

That  these  are  at  best  half-truths  could  be  demonstrated. 
Were,  say,  Chaucer,  Dryden  and  Sheridan  neurotics?  And 
wasn’t  Dr.  Johnson  at  least  partially  right  about  the  degree  of 
an  audience’s  absorption  in  the  Shakespearean  scene?  In  any 
case,  Mr.  Goodman  makes  certain  reservations,  and  is  not 
rigorously  consistent.  On  p.  78,  for  instance,  he  says  ‘My  point 
here  is  that  literature  is,  not  an  imitation  of  life,  but  a  good 
spell  of  life,  in  conditions  set  by  the  medium’,  though  on  p.  8 
he  had  written  ‘It  is  just  because  the  works  are  imitations  that 
the  poet  can  prima  facie  neglect  the  extrinsic  reference  of 
accuracy  and  concentrate  on  making  a  self-contained  whole’. 
Similarly,  on  p.  160  the  ‘dramatic’  is  ‘the  absorption  of  the 
audience  into  the  scene  as  though  it  were  the  actual  world 
(potentially  the  entire  world);  this  effect  can  be  achieved  by 
the  permanence  of  place  and  the  continuity  of  time;  without 
such  permanence  and  continuity,  there  is  the  introduction 
of  the  narrator’s  arrangements,  and  identification  with  the 
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non-spatial  narrating’.  In  the  Glossary,  however,  ‘dramatic’  is  I  1 
defined  as  ‘Close  relation  of  plot  to  the  unity  of  time  (and  1  1 
scene)’.  These,  and  other,  near-contradictions  can,  I  think,  I  j 
be  reconciled  within  the  limits  of  the  theory  by  regarding  I  s 
‘formal’  and  ‘human’  terms  as  interchangeable.  They  indicate,  i  t 
however,  the  theoretical  difficulties  —  to  my  mind  quite  I 
unrewarding  ones  —  of  sustaining  such  a  critical  method.  But  '  e 
it  is  the  practical  results  that  provide  the  real  test  of  its  worth.  t 
In  practice,  the  psychological  assumption  is  the  least  damag-  0 
ing,  though  it  does  lead  to  some  oddities,  such  as  the  relating  ii 
of  epic  pride  to  castration  fears  (p.  74),  ‘since  it  is  we  who  ii 
display  our  prowess’.  The  theory  of  the  reader’s  absorption, 
too,  leads  to  such  strange  judgments  as  that  on  p.  92,  where 
comedy  is  shown  to  be  the  release  of  repressed  destructiveness, 
since  ‘we  identify  with’  the  base  comic  characters.  Presumably 
it  is  the  same  theory  that  leads  to  Mr.  Goodman’s  describing 
le  style  all  too  literally  in  terms  of  Vhomme  (p.  192): 

It  is  an  educated  and  high-bom  style  that  yet  (or  with 
luck,  therefore)  remains  free-born  and  happy,  with  plenty 
of  youth,  friends,  sex,  and  self-esteem. 


It  is  the  technological  bias,  however,  that  does  most  harm. 
It  leads  to  a  considerable  emphasis  being  placed  on  sound 
effects  (a  whole  section  being  devoted,  for  instance,  to  Feeling 
as  a  Modification  of  Rhythm),  and  on  an  irrelevantly  scientific 
precision  (‘In  the  octave  (vss.  i-7|))  ‘the  sestet . .  .is 

divided  (at  vs.  1 1^) . . .’).  More  importantly,  it  gives  rise  to  such 
critical  statements  as  this: 

Comic  traits  are  base  because  they  generate  superficial  or 
accidental  relations  that  in  the  end  do  not  make  any 
difference.  But  they  are  not  completely  absurd,  because 
they  generate  determinate  probable  intrigues,  (p.  84) 
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It  sounds  impressively  accurate,  formal  and  analytic,  but 
surely  this  is  a  misleading  mode  of  statement;  what  began  as 
objectivity  has  ended  as  an  agoraphobic  and  harmful  reluct¬ 
ance  to  venture  outside  the  aesthetic  stmcture.  Mr.  Goodman 
has  got  in  his  cage  and  shut  the  door  after  him.  Yet,  in  order 
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to  give  meaning  to  the  word,  criteria  for  baseness  must  ulti¬ 
mately  be  sought  in  life,  not  in  structural  relations;  intrigues 
arc  not  the  end,  to  which  characters  are  means,  but  are  them¬ 
selves  a  means  of  revealing  character  in  action;  and  base 
traits  of  character  in  comedy  and  in  life  do  make  differences. 

The  same  technological  interest  leads  often  to  tedious 
elaboration  of  the  obvious  (‘The  epic  action  is  usually  longer 
than  the  time  of  narrating.  Sometimes  it  has  the  same  serial 
order  as  the  flow  of  the  words;  at  other  times  . . .  there  are 
incidents  that  flash  back  in  time  . . .’  p.  77)  or  to  lists  of  possible 
interest  only  to  those  majoring  in  Creative  Writing: 

Picaresques  are  adventure  stories  where  the  persons  arc 
more  marked;  they  are  usually  comic  epics  with  episodic 
plots.  In  epical  plots  the  actions  follow  more  closely  from 
the  will  of  the  hero;  in  adventure  stories  the  occasions  for 
action  are  given  more  externally,  as  in  Treasure  Island.  In 
novels  of  sentiment  the  fixation  of  character  may  be 
followed  by  tragic  scenes,  as  in  The  Scarlet  Letter  the  fixing 
of  the  will  of  the  Reverend  Dimmesdale  leads  to  the 
disclosure  on  the  scaffold;  or  again  by  marriages,  as  in 
Tom  Jones,  (p.  130) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  method  does  from  time  to  time  yield 
interesting  results.  The  interaction  of  different  structural 
strands  in  Henry  IV  is  clearly  displayed,  some  good  points  are 
made  on  Richard  II  and  on  the  formal  distinctions  to  be  drawn 
i  between  most  epics  and  tragedies.  The  structural  analysis  of 
I  VEducation  Sentimentale  convincingly  demonstrates  Flaubert’s 
I  craftsmanship.  And  in  occasional  brief  pzissages  a  technical 
I  truth  looms  through  the  stylistic  fog;  witness  such  remarks  as 
I  these  on  the  knaves  and  simpletons  of  comedy: 

I  the  knaves  or  shrewd  fools,  on  the  other  hand,  are  in  a 
I  certain  sense  ‘like  the  audience’;  they  have  a  cleverness 
I  that  anyone  might  wish  for  himself.  Thus  their  deflation 
I  calls  for  such  reconstitution  as  is  possible  in  normalcy. 
I  (We  might  say  this  formally  as  follows:  The  fact  that  these 
I  talents  survive  so  many  comic  reversals  creates  a  pre- 
I  sumption  of  permanence  also  in  the  deflation,  which  is  the 
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last  reversal;  whereas  the  fact  that  the  humors  are  alwayi 
being  reversed  implies  that  they  will  be  reversed  out  of 
existence.) 

It  is  significant,  however,  that  by  far  the  best  section  is  that  in 
which  Baudelaire’s  La  Geante  is  compared  with  Dillon's 
translation  of  it.  Here,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  Mr.  Goodman 
is  forced  to  deal  with  meaning  in  a  less  skeletal  way  than 
elsewhere,  and  his  own  style  becomes  noticeably  less  grisly. 

Unless  critics  write  £is  well,  for  their  own  purposes,  as 
creative  writers  for  theirs,  little  heed  is  likely  to  be  given  to 
their  words.  To  those  who  believe  in  the  value  of  criticism, 
therefore,  questions  of  critical  style  are  not  entirely  irrelevant 
Mr.  Goodman  (‘author  and  co-author  of  a  dozen  published 
books’)  presents  in  an  extreme  form  most  of  the  more  regret¬ 
table  characteristics  of  modern  critical  writing.  His  style  is  a 
formidable  obstacle  to  the  acceptance  or  understanding  of  his 
arguments,  for  he  handles  the  language  as  if  he  bore  it  a  grudge. 
One  can  forgive  insensitivity  to  finer  points,  trying  to  accept, 
say.  Comedy  as  ‘a  deflatable  accidental  connection’  without 
wondering  if  connections  can  be  deflated,  or  only  severed. 
Wrong  agreements,  too,  are  but  very  minor  irritants  (‘The 
overall  action  of  the  existing  poems  lend  themselves  to . . .’) 

(p.  71),  and  so  are  coinings  like  ‘concernful’  and  ‘insightful’,  1 
or  sentences  without  verbs.  But  this  cavalier  disregard  for  the 
conventions  of  language  must  be  taken  seriously  when  it 
interferes  with  meaning,  as  it  does  throughout  The  Structure  tj 
Literature.  On  p.  44,  for  example,  we  find:  ‘it  is  not  the  special 
content  of  a  proposition  that  makes  it  philosophical,  but  that 
it  is  the  thought  relevant  in  a  special  situation,  when  the  ' 
experience  is  whole  and  completed,  having  been  passionally  ' 
involved’.  A  difficult  idea  is  not  made  any  easier  by  leaving  1 
the  reader  wondering  whether  it  is  the  thought  or  the  expo-  ' 
ience  that  is  passionally  (‘emotionally’?)  involved  —  and  with  ' 
what?  To  be  sure,  one  can  usually  work  out  the  most  likely 
meaning.  When  Mr.  Goodman  writes  (p.  127),  ‘Unlike  serious  i 
poems,  the  actions  of  the  persons  do  not  essentially  engage  1 
them’,  we  can  infer  that  the  unrelated  first  phrase  must  relate  to 
‘novels’  in  the  preceding  sentence,  since  no  writer  is  going  to  ' 
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waste  time  telling  us  that  actions  are  unlike  poems.  We  can 
also  presume  that  ‘them’  must  refer  not  to  ‘novels’  (since  that 
subject  was  originally  absent)  but  to  ‘persons’,  and  mentally 
rewrite  the  sentence  as  follows:  ‘Such  novels  are  unlike  serious 
poems  in  that  the  persons  are  not  essentially  engaged  by  their 
actions’.  Such  hypothetical  reconstruction,  however,  can  never 
be  desirable,  and  is  sometimes  impossible.  Moreover,  there 
crops  up  occasionally  what  looks  suspiciously  like  a  purp>osive 
misuse  of  grammar.  ‘It  is  not  this  relation  that  makes  an  epic 
exploit  serious  and  essential,  but  because  it  is  something  im¬ 
portant  and  necessary,  that  must  be  done,  in  itself’  (p.  67). 
Here,  the  substitution  of  ‘because’  for  (I  presume)  ‘the  fact 
that’  gives  an  illusion  of  explanatory  finesse  to  what  is  really 
mere  repetition:  ‘important  and  necessary’  seem  to  duplicate 
‘serious  and  essential’  and  to  be  themselves  duplicated  by 
‘must  be  done’.  ‘In  itself’  no  doubt  refers  to  ‘important’ 
rather  than  ‘done’,  but  as  the  sentence  says  only  that  a  is  a 
we  need  bother  no  more  than  the  author. 

Many  more  such  examples  could  be  given,  but  it  is  time  to 
pass  on  to  a  more  serious  fault.  In  keeping  with  his  technolo¬ 
gical  bias,  is  Mr.  Goodman’s  addiction  to  jargon  (‘Aristotle 
explains  tragedies  as  a  means  of  abreacting  pity  and  fear  . .  .’! 
(p.  2) ).  It  is  impressive  to  read  that  ‘An  epigram  is  a  mutual 
implication  of  a  diction  and  a  proposition.  Putting  together 
the  proposition  generates  a  structure  of  words  that  attracts 
attention  to  itself,  and  this  structure  proves  also  to  imply  the 
I  proposition’  (p.  120).  But  does  it  mean  anything  more  than 
that  an  epigram  is  a  neat,  pointed  and  pertinent  saying? 
If  it  does,  how  many  readers  are  likely  to  be  enlightened?  Or, 
again,  ‘Thoughts  in  a  poem  may  be  immediately  presented  or 
mediately  operative  as  background  conceptual  sources  of 
probability’  (p.  199).  This  appears  to  mean  that  such  thoughts 
may  be  explicit  or  implicit,  or,  more  fully,  that  they  may  be 
cither  directly  stated,  or  implied  by  the  logic  of  the  action  and 
the  background  of  ideas.  Written  so,  it  sounds  less  profound, 
and  one  suspects  that  it  was  written  otherwise  for  no  good 
reason. 

The  trouble  with  this  sort  of  writing  is  that  it  shakes  the 
reader’s  confidence  in  other,  apparendy  straightforward. 
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statements.  ‘Irony  and  wit  are  spontaneous  mixtures  of  the 
serious  with  the  serious  and  the  comic  with  the  comic;  they 
do  not  require  a  deliberate  attitude’  (p.  104).  Is  there  a  mis¬ 
print  here,  or  is  it  really  meant  to  be  as  it  is?  To  me  it  seems 
that  irony,  if  not  wit,  does  require  a  deliberate  attitude  and  is  not 
spontaneous,  that  both  wit  and  irony  are  often  mixtures  of 
serious  and  comic,  and  that  if  you  mix  water  with  water  you 
just  get  a  bigger  puddle.  (More  confidence  might  be  placed 
in  the  writer  did  we  not  find  on  the  same  page  a  typical  shift 
of  tone  to  this,  on  Romeo  and  Juliet:  ‘the  kids  get  involved  in  a 
lively  way,  but  then  they  cannot  cope’.)  In  a  more  lucid 
context,  such  a  statement  as  the  following  could,  perhaps,  be 
taken  unreservedly  as  a  jeu  d'esprit:  ‘To  slay  a  dragon  is  import¬ 
ant  when  there  are  dragons  but  romantic  when  there  are  none’ 
(p.  74).  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  is  unkind  to  say  that  it  is  not  only 
romantic  to  slay  non-existent  dragons,  but  also  impossible. 
But  when  so  many  sentences  are  confusing,  it  is  hard  not  to 
wonder  if  it  means  ‘To  slay  real  dragons  is  important,  to  slay 
imaginary  ones,  romantic’,  or  ‘To  zvrite  of  slaying  .  . .’,  or  ‘Slay¬ 
ing  villains  is  imp>ortant,  tilting  at  windmills  is  not’,  or  some¬ 
thing  really  metaphysical  concerning  non-existent  entities. 

On  minor  points  a  great  deal  more  could  be  said.  There  is 
an  unscholarly  and  arbitrary  use  of  words:  ‘implies’  is  used 
indiscriminately  for  ‘suggests’  and  ‘infers’;  on  p.  122  ‘ordinal 
over’  is  used  several  times  to  mean  (as  I  guess)  ‘superior  to’ 
or  ‘more  important  than’,  though  neither  English  nor  Latin 
seems  to  warrant  any  such  usage;  ‘dictions’  stand  for  ‘speeches’, 
‘likely’  deputizes  for  ‘probably’,  and  so  on.  It  is  therefore 
uncertain  whether,  when  Mr.  Goodman  writes  (p.  8)  ‘Certainly 
Macbeth  is  more  literally  real  than  my  neighbour  in  the  next 
seat’,  he  means  what  he  says  (as,  indeed,  his  theory  would 
permit),  or  is  misusing  the  word  ‘literally’,  or  simply  has  in 
mind  the  sort  of  mock-difficulties  that  beset  students  of  Shake¬ 
speare  (who  find  it  increasingly  hard,  for  instance,  to  believe 
that  Henry  VI  ‘really’  comes  after  Henry  IV  and  Henry  V). 
Unnecessary  particles  abound:  ‘remember  back  to’  for  ‘remem¬ 
ber’,  ‘lose  out’  for  ‘lose’;  and  so  do  unnecessary  verbs:  to  climax 
and  to  diagram,  for  instance,  instead  of  to  culminate  and  to 
describe.  But  these,  and  their  like,  are  harmless  failings  —  and 
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The  Critical  Forum 

Mr.  LIDDELL  AND  Dr.  LEAVIS 

I 

I  DON’T  need  to  wholly  endorse  Dr.  Leavis’s  account  of  Si 
Mawr  to  show  that  Mr.  Liddell’s  ‘criticisms’  of  his  essay  and  of 
the  novel  {Essays  in  Criticism,  July  1954)  are  mere  sniping  and 
peripheral  eroding  which  say  next  to  nothing  about  their 
subject.  For  example,  the  symbolism  in  St.  Afazr;r  —  which 
Leavis  gives  the  basic  statement  of  in  ‘that  deep  spontaneous 
life  which  is  not  at  the  beck  and  call  of  the  conscious  and 
willing  mind,  and  so  in  that  sense  cannot  be  controlled  by  it, 
though  it  can  be  thwarted  and  defeated.  St.  Mawr,  the  stallion, 
is  that  life’  {Scrutiny,  XVII,  p.  44)  —  does  leave  me  dissatisfied: 
the  horse,  even  as  evoked  in  the  fine  passage  beginning  ‘But 
now,  as  if  that  mysterious  fire  .  . .’  {The  Tales  of  D.  H.  Lawrem, 
p.  565),  seems  to  me  too  limited  an  analogue  or  symbol,  with 
too  little  power  of  explicit  specification  and  presentment,  to 
stand  for  the  range  of  feeling  which  (it  is  arguable)  has  been 
suppressed  or  discredited  in  modem  society.  (To  say  this 
involves,  of  course,  calling  in  question  ‘symbolism’  as  a  whole.) 
But  the  horse  is  sufficiently  integrated  and  inherent  in  the 
action,  is  written  up  with  a  fine  enough  depth  and  quality  of 
intention,  and  is  far  enough  from  being  merely  arbitrary  and 
injected  to  make  a  serious  response  to  it  quite  other  than 
‘infatuated’  —  Dr.  Leavis’s  carefully  worded  reference  to 
Shakespearean  poetry  {Scrutiny,  XVII,  pp.  49-50)  should,  in  its 
analysing  context,  have  been  enough  to  show  Mr.  Liddell  (fl) 
that  he  was  dealing  with  serious  criticism  which  perfunctory 
assertions  were  inadequate  to  dispose  of;  {b)  that  St.  Mm 
isn’t  a  work  which  can  be  critically  treated  through  summary  of 
‘plot’.  He  thinks  St.  Mawr  can  be  labelled  ‘novelette’.  A 
novelette  is  a  piece  of  low-grade  commercializing  hack-work 
which  engages  no  wholeness  and  seriousness  in  the  author  and 
corrupts  the  mentality  of  the  culture  by  stereotyping  inferiw 
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and  pernicious  attitudes,  keeping  current  obsolete  modes  of 
feeling,  etc.  Some  such  definition  must  underlie  and  give 
substance  to  ‘novelette*.  If  Mr.  Liddell  thinks  that  a  few 
trifling  lapses  of  social  titling  and  an  unashamed  (and  deliber¬ 
ate)  use  of  slang  amount  to  grounds  for  such  a  rating,  we  must 
conclude  that  his  idea  of  ‘style’  —  of  what  writing  is  —  is  as 
superficial  as  his  idea  of  education  and  culture.  In  this  respect 
his  quite  unargued  assumption  that  only  the  public-school-and- 
ancient-university  model  is  ‘conventional  education’  and  that 
somebody  without  it  is  inevitably  defective  closely  recalls 
T.  S.  Eliot’s  assumption  (in  After  Strange  Gods)  that  Lawrence 
‘lacked  intellectual  and  social  training’.  Lord  David  Cecil’s 
assumption  (in  Hardji  the  Novelist)  that  only  being  ‘bred  from 
childhood  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  high  culture’  can  give  an 
understanding  of  literature,  and  Kenneth  Young’s  assumption 
(in  his  British  Council/Longman’s  pamphlet)  that  Lawrence 
was  always  aggrieved  because  he  didn’t  get  *the  normal  public 
school  and  university  education’  (my  italics).  These  displays  of 
‘conventional  education’  are  poor  things  set  against  the  radical 
seriousness  and  wide  insights  of  George  Eliot  and  Lawrence, 
whom  Mr.  Liddell  writes  off  (for  the  pettiest  reasons)  as 
I  ‘autodidacts’. 

It  isn’t  surprising,  therefore,  that  he’s  incapable  of  doing 
justice  to  the  novel  in  question.  The  briefest  exemplification 
must  do  here.  Mr.  Liddell  thinks  that  the  passage  which 
identifies  Lou  at  the  start  of  the  novel  can  be  dismissed  with 
supercilious  italics  and  a  few  undefining  abuse-words  like 
“bedraggled’.  What  this  reveals  is  that  he  has  insufficient 
empirical  insight  into  the  real-life  matter  of  the  novel  to 
perceive  how  adequately  and  intelligently  it  renders  it.  The 
passage  beginning  ‘She,  with  her  odd  little  museau  . . .’  ( Tales, 
p.  556)  should,  for  anyone  aware  of  social  types,  be  a  subtle  and 
vivid  evocation  —  which  values  as  it  presents  —  of  the  attrac¬ 
tive  but  passe,  prematurely  sophisticated,  easy-mannered, 
debilitated,  cosmop>olite,  social-living  young  American  women 
who  can  be  observed  in  any  big  centre.  The  passage  isn’t  full  — 
ieavis  defines  it  as  ‘establishing  the  present  from  which  the 
drama  starts’;  but  it’s  a  more  than  adequate  account  of  the 
figure  which  is  given  later  in  full  in  Lou’s  letters  to  her  mother, 
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in  the  languid,  dissatisfied  inhabitation  of  various  well-off!  Hfe 
milieux.  To  prove  that  the  phrases  he  italicizes  (‘the  lurking  I  sai 
sense  of  being  an  outsider  everywhere’  and  the  like)  are  ‘fluent  |  am 
journalism’,  Mr.  Liddell  would  have  to  show  by  analysis  that  |  as 
they  did  nothing  but  tune  in  on  inferior  attitudes,  debase  their  Lii 
subject-matter,  etc.:  he  makes  no  attempt  to  do  this.  And  to  sa) 
treat  the  prose  as  he  does  is,  further,  to  be  obtuse  to  the  an( 
desultory  atmosphere  —  of  jaded,  centreless  living  —  which  the  «< 
tone  of  this  opening  prose  conveys  (compare  the  first  chapter  of  del 
Lady  Chatteris's  Lover  which  similarly  conveys  the  immature  an* 
promiscuities  of  German  young  people’s  camps  in  the  ’20s).  cul 
Mr.  Liddell  is  again  obtuse  to  the  subtle  defining  power  of  ‘ini 
Lawrence’s  writing  when  he  calls  ‘hysterical’  Lou’s  indignation  J 
at  the  Dean’s  suggestion  that  St.  Mawr  should  be  shot  — the  ton 
Dean’s  quality  of  attitude  is  in  fact  given  in  these  (among  bee 
other)  sentences:  ‘Ah,  Lady  Carrington,’  said  the  Dean  inn 
breezily,  ‘you  can  shift  the  responsibility.  The  horse  is  a  puhk  ■_  *110 
menace,  put  it  at  that.  We  can  get  an  order  to  have  him  done  sue 
away  with,  at  the  public  expense.  And  among  ourselves  we  can  i  tfa> 
find  some  suitable  compensation  for  you,  as  a  mark  of  sympati^.  -  j 
Which,  believe  me,  is  very  sincerel  One  hates  to  have  to  destroy!  Lid 
fine-looking  animal.  But  1  would  sacrifice  a  dozen  rather  l  m 
than  have  our  Rico  limping.’  {Tales,  pp.  621-2:  my  italics.)!  (‘Is 
This  plainly  parodies  an  idiom  —  and  the  satirical  valuation  it  [  doe 
so  impUes  consists  of  exposing  the  moral  inferiority  of  people  j  rf  j 
like  the  Dean  who  think  they’re  entitled  to  weigh  in  with  |  twe 
irrelevant  advice  (typically,  here,  calling  attention  to  its  own  Htci 
good-nature  and  fairness)  which  consists  of  tuning  in  on  public  it  \ 
‘virtues’  and  so  allows  the  vmworthy  to  evade  or  distort  per-  argi 
sonal  feeling:  it  might  be  right  to  destroy  a  dangerous  hone,  igne 
but  the  Dean's  attitude  is,  as  revealed  in  tone  and  idiom,  tha( 
thoroughly  corrupt  —  and  Lou’s  anger  is  right.  This  fine  Sen* 
sarcastic  insight  is  patent  in  the  prose;  the  critic  who  can  mis  and 
the  force  of  it  (and  endorse  the  inferior  attitude)  is  the  critic  (not 
who,  content  to  come  at  such  a  novel  through  crude  summary,  Urs 
can  allege  that  Mrs.  Witt  and  Lou  move  to  America  ‘for  no  ther 
particular  reason’  —  so  missing  the  discontented  rootlcssnes  sdiii 
typical  of  people  of  some  sensitivity  whose  life  has  gone  wrong  by  j 
in  a  materialist  social  climate,  and  the  cruel  sense  of  thwarted  irea 
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life  which  (at  her  time  of  life)  affects  the  elder  woman.  I’ve 
said  that  the  horse  ‘symbolism’  seems  to  me  to  do  too  little; 
and  the  ending  seems  to  me  unsatisfactory  —  either  (see  Leavis) 
as  a  presentment  of  the  persistence  of  human  effort  or  (see 
Liddell)  as  a  piece  of  luscious  Lawrencian  fine-writing.  But  I 
say  this  to  insist  that  there  is,  in  the  essential  personal  conflicts 
and  interrelations,  given  in  dialogues  and  introspection,  an 
exceptionally  fine  piece  of  fiction  which  Dr.  Leavis  labours  to 
define  (see  especially  references  to  ‘formidable  criticism’:  p.  47, 
and  ‘sardonic  comedy’:  p.  50),  and  which  Mr.  Liddell  is 
culpably  obtuse  to  if  he  can  write  off  critical  recognition  as 
‘infatuation’  and  merely  snipe  irrelevantly  on  his  own  account. 

Mr.  Liddell  is  blind  to  Leavis  as  well  as  to  Lawrence.  His 
tone  is  very  suspect:  ‘Dr.  Leavis,  if  he  had  wished,  could  have 
been  our  best  guide’  (p.  327)  —  this  slick  epitaph  (coming 
immediately  after  the  ludicrous  valuation  of  Lawrence  as  an 
‘immortal  artist’  who  could  write  memorably  about  ‘things’ 
such  as  chrysanthemums)  seems  to  me  —  as  a  rating  of  Leavis’s 
tUrken  exceptionally  intelligent  and  serious  essays  on  Lawrence 
-  perfunctory  to  the  point  of  im|5ertinence.  For  example,  Mr. 
liddell  is  able  to  contemptuously  dismiss  Dr.  Leavis’s  insistence 
on  ‘forces  of  life  that  are  thwarted  in  the  modem  world’ 
(‘Is  this  a  respectable  feeling?’,  etc.:  p.  325)  only  because  he 
doesn’t  take  into  account  the  very  full  and  intelligent  discussion 
of  just  this  thwarting  which  it  was  one  of  Scrutiny's  aims  for 
twenty-two  years  to  give  from  many  aspects  —  educational. 


s  own  ji  literary,  psychological,  sociological,  and  the  rest.  The  concept 
public  it  valid  —  the  Scrutiny  thesis,  it  shouldn’t  need  saying,  is  still 
t  per-  f  arguable,  but  what  can’t  be  done  is  to  avoid  confronting  it  by 


horse,  j  ignoring  it.  It’s  with  regard  to  the  horse  ‘symbolism’  especially 
idiom,  I  diat  Mr.  Liddell  thinks  Dr.  Leavis  is  ‘infatuated’.  But  both  in 
s  fine  I  Scrutiny  (especially  Leavis’s  three  essays  on  IVomcn  in  Love), 
n  rma  I  and  in  Lawrence’s  large  body  of  work  on  just  this  subject 
:  critk  I  (notably  the  finely  coherent  use  of  horse  ‘symbolism’  to  express 
unary,  I  Ursula’s  repression  in  The  Rainbow^  Penguin  ed.,  pp.  492-6), 
for  DO  there  is  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  this  theme  of  ‘modem  life’, 
cssness  1  which  Mr.  Liddell  irresponsibly  derogates  his  critical  function 
wrong  I  by  ignoring.  He  definitely  professes  (e.g.  in  his  title)  to  be 
vvarted  treating  the  St.  Maxur  essay  as  representative',  but  he  shows  no 
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signs  of  having  asked  himself  whether  he  was  doing  justice  to  a 
critical  whole  which  is  represented  by  Dr.  Leavis’s  exception, 
ally  sensitive  account  of  the  case  of  Gerald  Crich  {ScruHitf, 
XVII,  pp.  213-20),  or  his  understanding  of  Lawrence’s 
criticism  of  the  conventional  notion  of  the  ‘marriage-bond’ 
in  The  Captain's  Doll  {Scrutiny,  XIX,  iv),  or  his  finely  serious 
championing  of  English  ‘provincial’  culture  in  the  three  essays 

•  regarding  Lawrence  in  The  Common  Pursuit.  To  omit,  not  only 

j  mention  of  these  pieces,  but  any  implication  of  their  substan-  * 

;  dating  and  supporting  function  in  the  whole  of  Leavis’s  wod  j 

•  on  Lawrence,  is  simply  disreputable.  I  don’t  see  that  that  work  f 
can  be  regarded  as  other  than  great  criticism  —  the  way  in  I 

3  which  it  both  examines,  defines,  and  places  the  key  fiction  of  a  | 

major  writer  and  brings  to  a  focus  a  whole  area  of  cultural  | 
thought  is  nothing  short  of  great.  To  assume  that  one  short  f 
piece  of  perfunctory  sniping  can,  without  qualification  or  L 
scrupulous  defining  of  its  own  limited  application,  be  used  to  | 
criticize  creative  and  critical  achievements  of  this  magnitude  I 
is  uncritical  and  inexcusable.  David  Craio  | 

n 

To  intervene  between  Dr.  Leavis  and  a  critical  adversary 
may  well  seem  presumptuous  if  not  foolhardy.  Yet  I  fed 
-  impelled  to  comment  on  Mr.  Robert  Liddell’s  examination  of 
St.  Mawr.  I  do  not  think  his  analysis  goes  quite  far  enough, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  sure  that  at  the  end  of  his 
article  he  does  Dr.  Leavis  less  than  justice. 

I  accept  Mr.  Liddell’s  view  of  Lawrence  as  exhibiting,  in 
this  work  at  least,  a  learning  and  culture  that  are  not  worn 
easily.  And  I  entirely  agree  that  the  opening  of  the  book  is 
a  ‘bedraggled  bit  of  writing’  [324],  a  bit  of  writing,  it  is 
important  to  observe,  quite  typical  of  Lawrence’s  general  Icvd 
throughout  this  work.  With  Mr.  Liddell,  I  regard  Dr.  Leavis’s 
talk  of  ‘extraordinarily  fluent  and  racy  speech’  in  this  con¬ 
nection  as  absurd. 

I  disagree  with  Mr.  Liddell,  however,  in  his  assessment  erf  the 
significance  of  St.  Mawr,  the  horse  himself.  To  Mr.  Liddell, 
the  destruction  of  a  dangerous  horse  is  a  commonsense  p^^ 
caution,  though  a  regrettable  one  when  the  horse  is  as  beautiful 
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as  St.  Mawr.  He  secs  nothing  more  in  the  situation  than  this. 
Hence  his  comment  that  Lou,  who  does  not  share  Mr.  Liddell’s 
feelings,  ‘has  chosen  to  make  St.  Mawr  a  private  symbol*  [325]. 

In  a  sense,  perhaps,  this  is  true.  St.  Mawr  is  certainly  a 
symbol,  and  quite  as  certainly  Lou  is  at  odds  with  most  of  her 
associates  in  that  she  understands  his  symbolic  value.  But  Mr. 
Liddell  goes  on  to  comment:  ‘There  is  however  no  reason  why 
her  private  symbol  should  have  validity  for  other  people’ 
[325-6].  But  surely  the  whole  book  is  a  reason,  for  the  whole 
book  is  there  to  define  the  significance  of  the  eponymous  St. 
Mawr,  a  significance  which  Lou  is  one  of  the  few  characters  in 
the  book  to  grasp. 

But  perhaps  the  view  of  St.  Mawr  that  Lawrence- Lou  expects 
us  to  take  is  still  an  impossible  one.  If  so,  Lawrence  was  being 
silly  and  his  book  is  a  failure.  We  can  only  decide  whether  this 


1  or  ^  is  so,  however,  by  examining  what  Lawrence  thought  about  St. 


d  to  r  Mawr  and  how  far  his  presentation  is  adequate.  This  is  where 
tudt  f  I  find  Mr.  Liddell’s  analysis  deficient. 

io  I  We  must  first  get  straight  what  the  Lawrence-Lou  attitude  to 
St  Mawr  is.  One  very  important  passage,  which  throws  light 
I  on  this  question,  Mr.  Liddell  quoted  —  in  part  —  apparently  as 
rsary  |  evidence  for  his  contention  that  Lou  makes  St.  Mawr  a  private 
fed  I  lymbol: 
on  of  I 

)ugh,  I  ...  Rico  was  so  handsome,  and  he  was  so  self-controlled, 

)f  hii  I  he  had  a  gallant  sort  of  kindness  and  a  real  worldly  shrewd- 

I  ness.  One  had  to  admire  him:  at  least  she  had  to. 
ig,  in  I  But  after  all,  and  after  all,  it  was  a  bluff,  an  attitude.  He 
worn  I  kept  it  all  working  in  himself,  deliberately.  It  was  an 

wk  is  I  attitude.  She  read  psychologists  who  said  that  everything 

it  is  I  was  an  attitude.  Even  the  best  of  everything.  But  now  she 

1  level  I  realized  that,  with  men  and  women,  everything  is  an 

ravis’s  |  attitude  only  when  something  else  is  lacking.  Something 

1  con-  I  is  lacking  and  they  are  thrown  back  on  their  own  devices. 

I  That  black  fiery  flow  in  the  eyes  of  the  horse  was  not 

of  the  j  ‘attitude’.  It  was  something  much  more  terrifying,  and 

iddell,  1  real,  the  only  thing  that  was  real.  Gushing  from  the  dark- 

e  p^^  I  ness  in  menace  and  question,  and  blazing  out  in  the 

iutiful  I  splendid  body  of  the  horse. 
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Mr.  Liddell  quotes  only  the  last  three  sentences  of  this,  but  it 
will  be  seen  that  in  their  context  they  give  us  no  reason  for 
thinking  St.  Mawr  a  private  symbol  of  Lou’s  which  we  as 
readers  cannot  hope  to  understand. 

What  is  it  that  is  lacking  in  human  beings  to  whom  ‘every 
thing  is  an  attitude’?  There  are  plenty  of  passages  to  make  tli 
:  clear:  1  select  one  at  random;  Lou  says: 

r  * . . .  don’t  misunderstand  me,  mother.  I  don’t  want  to  bt 

:  an  animal  like  a  horse  or  a  cat  or  a  lioness,  though  they  all 

•  fascinate  me,  the  way  they  get  their  life  straight,  not  from 

a  lot  of  old  tanks,  as  we  do.  I  don’t  admire  the  cave  man, 
r  and  that  sort  of  thing.  But  think,  mother,  if  we  could  ga 

our  lives  straight  from  the  source,  as  the  animals  do,  and 
still  be  ourselves.* 

What  is  lacking  in  too  many  human  beings,  in  fact,  is  precisely 
the  compulsive  spontaneity  that  characterizes  the  behaviour  of 
St.  Mawr:  St.  Mawr  does  not  behave  as  he  does  from  any  sort  of 
feeling  that  he  ought  to,  but  because  the  overflow  of  life  within  j 
him  compels  him  to  do  so  (contrast  Rico:  ‘He  kept  it  all  working 
in  himself,  deliberately’).  St.  Mawr’s  behaviour  is  not  some¬ 
thing  put  on,  a  mode  of  life  consciously  adopted  and  carried 
through  by  the  will,  but  an  essential  reaction,  a  reacdon  of  the 
whole  organism  working  as  it  cannot  but  do  if  it  is  to  remain 
itself.  Hence  it  is  real.  For  behaviour  that  is  at  the  deepest 
level  the  result  of  an  act  of  choice,  that  originates  at  the  deepest 
level  from  reacdons  that  might  have  been  otherwise,  is  not  ‘real’ 
behaviour  at  all:  it  is  merely  invented,  merely  a  perpetual  k 
play-acting. 

It  is,  of  course,  Lawrence’s  characterisdc  charge  against 
humanity  that  its  living  is  not  now  genuine  living  in  this  sense. 
And  the  point  seems  to  me  well  worth  making.  Further, 
Lawrence’s  profound  understanding  of  Rico  is  almost  entirely 
in  terms  of  this  one  basic  principle.  That  by  itself  is  evidena 
that  Lawrence’s  p>oint  is  a  good  one. 

In  fact  the  issue  of  St.  Mawr’s  destrucdon  cannot  be  viewed 
within  the  novel  so  simply  as  Mr.  Liddell  would  have  us  do.  It 
is  not  (one  must  insist)  simply  that  the  obviously  sensible. 
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though  certainly  regrettable,  thing  to  do  is  to  have  St.  Mawr 
destroyed.  For  Lawrence,  as  he  has  shown  us  quite  clearly,  St. 
Mawr  is  the  symbol  of  the  genuine  ‘life’  that  man  has  lost,  and 
a  large  part  of  his  contention  is  that  this  true  life  is  hated  by  all 
those  who  have  only  the  false  life  of  ‘attitudes’  to  keep  them 
going.  Hence,  the  wish  of  those  who,  in  opposition  to  Lou, 
take  the  view  that  St.  Mawr  should  be  destroyed  is  symbolic  of 
the  hostility  to  true  life  which  corrupts  civilized  man.  This  is 
the  substance  of  the  matter,  and  it  cannot  be  dismissed  as  mere 
silliness. 

Despite  all  this,  however,  I  still  feel  that  Mr.  Liddell’s 
instinct  was  sound:  there  is  something  very  wrong  with  this 
book.  The  following  passage  will,  I  hope,  show  what  this  is. 

I  The  episode  it  describes  is  effectively  self-contained:  it  takes 
place  during  the  expedition  to  the  two  old  groups  of  rocks, 
called  the  Angel’s  Chair  and  the  Devil’s  Chair.  Mrs.  Witt  has 
been  talking  with  Lewis  the  groom,  and  the  pair  of  them  have 
rather  fallen  behind  the  rest  of  the  party: 


...  At  a  gate  all  waited  for  Mrs.  Witt.  The  fair  young  man 
fell  in  beside  her,  and  talked  hunting  at  her.  He  had  hunted 
the  fox  over  these  hills,  and  was  vigorously  excited  locating 
the  spot  where  the  hounds  first  gave  cry,  etc. 

‘Really!’  said  Mrs.  Witt.  *  Really!  Is  that  sol’ 

If  irony  could  have  been  condensed  to  prussic  acid,  the 
fair  young  man  would  have  ended  his  l^e’s  history  with 
his  reminiscences. 

They  came  at  last,  trotting  in  file  along  a  narrow  track 
between  heather,  along  the  saddle  of  a  hill,  to  where  the  knot 
of  pale  granite  suddenly  cropped  out.  It  was  one  of  those 
places  where  the  spirit  of  aboriginal  England  still  lingers, 
the  old  savage  England,  whose  last  blood  flows  still  in  a 
few  Englishmen,  Welshmen,  Comishmen.  The  rocks, 
whitish  with  weather  of  all  the  ages,  jutted  against  the 
blue  August  sky,  heavy  with  age-moulded  roundnesses. 

Lewis  stayed  below  with  the  horses,  the  party  scrambled 
rather  awkwardly,  in  their  riding-boots,  up  the  foot-wom 
boulders.  At  length  they  stood  in  the  place  called  the 
Chair,  looking  west,  west  towards  Wales,  that  rolled  in 
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golden  folds  upwards.  It  was  neither  impressive  nor  a  very 
picturesque  landscape:  the  hollow  valley  with  farms,  and 
then  the  rather  bare  upheaval  of  hills,  slopes  with  com  and 
moor  and  pasture,  rising  like  a  barricade,  seemingly  high, 
slantingly.  Yet  it  had  a  strange  effect  on  the  imaginatioa  i 

‘Oh,  mother,’  said  Lou,  ‘doesn’t  it  make  you  feel  old,  old,  f 
older  than  anything  ever  was?’ 

‘It  certainly  does  seem  aged,’  said  Mrs.  Witt. 

‘It  makes  me  want  to  die,’  said  Lou.  ‘I  feel  we’ve  lasted 
almost  too  long.’ 

‘Don’t  say  that.  Lady  Carrington.  Why,  you’re  a  spring 
chicken  yet:  or  shall  I  say  an  unopened  rosebud,’  remarked 
the  fair  young  man. 

‘No,’  said  Lou.  ‘All  these  millions  of  ancestors  have  used  : 
all  the  life  up.  We’re  not  really  alive,  in  the  sense  that  they  I 
were  alive.’  [ 

‘But  who?’  said  Rico.  ‘Who  are  theyV  [ 

‘The  people  who  lived  on  these  hills,  in  the  days  gone  by.' 

‘But  the  same  people  still  live  on  the  hills,  darling.  It’s 
just  the  same  stock.’ 

‘No,  Rico.  That  old  fighting  stock  that  worshipped  ' 
devils  among  these  stones  —  I’m  sure  they  did  —  ’  | 

‘But  look  here,  do  you  mean  they  were  any  better  than  ; 
we  are?’  asked  the  fair  young  man. 

Lou  looked  at  him  quizzically. 

‘We  don’t  exist,’  she  said,  squinting  at  him  oddly. 

‘I  jolly  well  know  I  do,’  said  the  fair  young  man. 

•  •  • 

‘Thank  you  so  much,  I  am  really  better  without  help,’ 
said  Mrs.  Witt  to  the  fair  young  man,  as  she  slid  downwards 
till  a  piece  of  grey  silk  stocking  showed  above  her  tall  boot 
But  she  got  her  toe  in  a  safe  place,  and  in  a  moment  stood 
beside  him,  while  he  caught  her  arm  protectingly.  He 
might  as  well  have  caught  the  paw  of  a  mountain  lion 
protectingly. 

‘I  should  like  so  much  to  know,’  she  said  suavely,  looking 
into  his  eyes  with  a  demonish  straight  look,  ‘what  makes 
you  so  certain  that  you  exist?’ 
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He  looked  back  at  her,  and  his  jaunty  blue  eyes  went 
baffled.  Then  a  slow,  hot,  salmon-coloured  flush  stole  over 
his  face,  and  he  turned  abruptly  round. 

There  is  more  to  be  said  about  this  than  I  have  space  for.  The 
main  point,  however,  is  the  imaginative  poverty  of  the  writing. 
Nothing  in  the  passage  brings  home  to  us  ‘the  spirit  of  aboriginal 
England  . . .  the  old  savage  England,  whose  last  blood  flows 
still  in  a  few  Englishmen,  Welshmen,  Comishmen*.  Nothing 
helps  us  to  share  in  the  'strange  effect  on  the  imagination’  we 
arc  told  the  landscape  had.  Again,  though  Lawrence  shows  a 
certain  adroitness  in  concocting  ineptitudes  for  the  'fair  young 
man’  (‘Why,  you’re  a  spring  chicken  yet;  or  shall  I  say  an 
unopened  rosebud’),  one  is  the  less  impressed  by  this  when  one 
sees  the  ineptitudes  of  which  Lawrence  is  himself  guilty  in  this 
passage: 


by.’ 

It’s 

pped 


If  irony  could  have  been  condensed  to  prussic  acid,  the  fair 
young  man  would  have  ended  his  life’s  history  with  his 
reminiscences. 
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A  variation  on  'if  looks  could  kill’  so  crude  as  to  be  unworthy  of 
a  respectable  journalist. 

But  why  the  insults  to  the  ‘fair  young  man’?  Why  parti¬ 
cularly  the  really  wounding  and  crushing  insult  with  which  the 
passage  ends?  It  is  clear  that  the  young  man  stands  for  most 
of  the  things  Lawrence  is  objecting  to,  but  this  very  fact  surely 
makes  it  superfluous  to  insult  him.  Does  it  in  some  way  advance 
the  novel  to  let  Mrs.  Witt  insult  him,  not  once  but  twice,  and 
the  second  time  in  this  extreme  way?  Has  Lawrence  some 
reason  for  wanting,  say,  momentarily  to  show  us  what  the 
young  man  stands  for  in  a  more  sympathetic  light?  , 

Surely  not.  Particularly  if  a  pertinent  comparison  occurs  to 
one’s  mind.  What  happens  here  in  St.  Mawr  is  remarkably  akin 
to  the  famous  insult  to  Miss  Bates  in  Emma.  Even  the  material 
circumstances  are  similar.  But  in  Emma  the  insult  throws  a  good 
deal  of  light  on  Emma  herself:  it  is  part  of  the  book.  It  is  quite 
different  in  St.  Mawr.  What  is  happening  here  sufficiently 
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appears,  1  think,  from  the  description  of  the  ‘fair  young  man’s’ 
reaction  to  Mrs.  Witt’s  attack. 

He  looked  back  at  her,  and  his  jaunty  blue  eyes  went 
baffled.  Then  a  slow,  hot,  salmon-coloured  flush  stole  over 
his  face,  and  he  turned  abruptly  round. 

This  is  so  well  ‘seen’  (unlike  most  of  the  rest  of  the  passage)  that 
it  is  hard  to  refuse  the  man  some  sympathy  in  his  complete 
humiliation.  But  that  is  certainly  not,  as  I  have  said,  what 
Lawrence  intended.  What  he  intended,  surely,  was  that  we 
should  accept  and  enjoy  this  humiliation:  Mrs.  Witt  is  a  sort  of 
Gilbert  Harding  figiure  being  deliciously  rude  on  behalf  of  sup¬ 
porters  unwilling  or  unable  to  emulate  (hence  Mrs.  Witt’s 
*demonish  straight  look’  as  she  insults  the  yotmg  man).  But 
Lawrence  assumes  the  reader’s  agreement:  there  is  an  analogy 
with  the  sort  of  political  joke  that  is  offered  to  the  converted; 
if  you  are  a  Tory,  almost  any  joke  about  the  Socialists  is  good 
enough,  and  vice  versa.  Thus  here,  the  ‘fair  young  man’  is  taken 
to  be  so  completely  wrong  about  everything  that  he  can  never 
deserve  sympathy. 

But  why  is  Lawrence  so  angry  with  him,  angry  enough  for  the 
merely  personal  element  to  intrude  so  disruptingly  into  the 
writing?  It  is  one  thing  to  dislike  such  people  and  what  they 
stand  for;  it  is  quite  another  to  risk  spoiling  a  novel  by  contriv¬ 
ing  insults  to  them.  Here  I  think  one  may  recall  the  imaginative 
poverty  I  have  already  pointed  out.  In  the  passage  we  have 
been  dealing  with,  Lawrence  has  tried  to  make  us  aware  of  his 
‘positives’:  on  this  side  of  the  matter  he  is  concerned  abo  with 
Lou’s  point  that  ‘All  these  millions  of  ancestors  have  used  all  the 
life  up.  We’re  not  really  alive,  in  the  sense  that  they  were 
alive.’  Nonetheless,  as  we  are  aware,  so,  I  believe,  Lawrena 
was  himself  at  least  half-aware,  that  imaginatively  all  this  docs 
not  come  over.  What  Lawrence  was  about  can  be  got  out  of  the 
passage  because  he  has  told  us  what  he  was  about;  but  he  has 
not  created  it  for  us.  And  the  anger  with  the  young  man  —  the 
intrusive  anger  —  is  precisely  the  measure  of  his  failure  in  this 
respect  and  of  his  anguished  awareness  of  it:  failing  to  create 
what  he  loves,  he  attempts  to  crush  what  he  hates. 
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If  this  is  so,  how  does  one  account  for  Dr.  Leavis’s  high 
opinion  of  the  book?  My  personal  view  is  that  Dr.  Leavis  has 
fkUen  victim  to  a  ‘deflecting  interest’,  to  borrow  one  of  his  own 
phrases.  The  tendency  to  value  books  which  say  the  things  we 
feel  ought  to  be  said  is  deeply  rooted  in  most  of  us,  and  I  think 
Dr.  Leavis  has  a  ‘deflecting  interest’  in  St.  Mawr:  he  agrees  so 
strongly  with  much  of  what  Lawrence  here  says  that  the 
imaginative  deficiency  (so  marked  as  to  allow  Mr.  Liddell  to  be 
misled  on  a  fundamental  point)  escapes  his  notice.  Indeed  the 
correspondence  between  Lawrence’s  view  and  the  known  views 
of  Dr.  Leavis  is  often  remarkable:  even  Dr.  Leavis’s  onslaughts 
on  ‘good-mixing’  seem  to  find  an  echo  in  Lou  Witt’s  letter  to  her 
mother;  ‘I  can’t  “mix”  any  more,  and  I  refuse  to.’ 

Mark  Roberts 


m 

Mr  Robert  Liddell’s  more  sorrowful  than  angry  article  on 
Dr.  Leavis’s  ‘uncritical  adoration’  of ‘St.  Mawr’  hardly  seems  to 
touch  the  heart  of  Dr.  Leavis’s,  or  Lawrence’s,  matter.  It  is 
significant,  however,  as  revealing  the  kind  of  acceptable 
Lawrence  some  critics  would  like  to  adopt.  The  anthological 
beauty  which  seems  to  be  all  that  Mr.  Liddell  finds  in  the  horse 
St  Mawr,  is  an  indication  of  the  significance  Lawrence  is  to  be 
reduced  to  when  he  is  at  last  elected  to  the  academy  of  ‘art’. 

In  the  light  of  his  reconsidered  and  modified  judgments  of 
Lawrence’s  work  over  twenty  years  and  more  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  clear  Dr.  Leavis  of  the  charge  of  ‘uncritical 
adoration’.  But  a  word  or  two  in  Mr.  Eliot’s  defence  may  not 
be  irrelevant.  When  he  repeatedly  accused  Lawrence  of 
‘ignorance’,  Mr.  Eliot  was  making  a  serious,  if  seriously  mis¬ 
taken,  criticism.  He  saw  Lawrence’s  lack  of  education  and 
Bolation  from  the  main  tradition  (as  he  regarded  it)  betraying 
themselves  in  an  ‘incapacity  for  what  we  ordinarily  call  think; 
ing’,  in  a  ‘capacity  for  profound  intuition  . . .  from  which  he 
commonly  drew  the  wrong  conclusions’,  in  spiritual  sickness 
and  ‘sexual  morbidity’,  in  ‘insensibility  to  ordinary  social 
morality’.  Mr.  Liddell  undertakes  to  produce  evidence  from 
“Sl  Mawr’  to  support  Mr.  Eliot.  He  prcxluces  a  number  of 
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‘slips’  which  show  that  Lawrence  didn’t  know  how  to  address  a  ge 
rural  dean  properly,  nor  a  baronet’s  wife,  nor  a  mother-in-law  at 
in  French,  nor  how  to  quote  a  Latin  tag  correctly.  We  are  L( 
•  invited  to  conclude  that  these  solecisms  —  if  Lawrence  did  cu 

I  indeed  commit  them,  for  Mr.  Liddell  admits  that  most  are  gli 

•  committed  by  the  characters  —  ‘certainly  betrayed  a  certain  he 

ignorance  of  the  “central  tradition’’  of  English  life.’  Mr.  Eliot  un 
must  wryly  wonder  whether  such  an  ‘impressive’  collection  of  it> 
slips  constitutes  ‘proof  of  the  sort  of  ignorance’  he  had  postulated,  on 
Mr.  Liddell’s  assumptions  about  the  kind  of  culture  and  sh( 
education  desirable  in  a  novelist  —  and  particularly  his  view  of  ch 
that  lowly  trinity  of  ‘autodidacts’,  George  Eliot,  Hardy  and  to 
Lawrence  —  prevent  him,  I  think,  from  understanding  what  Bu 
Lawrence  was  trying  to  do.  His  direct  comments  on  ‘St.  Mawr*  toi 
certainly  seem  to  show  that  he  has  misunderstood  both  th( 
Lawrence’s  tale  and  Dr.  Leavis’s  analysis  of  it.  Let  us  take,  as 
the  crucial  instance,  his  disagreement  with  Dr.  Leavis  over  the 
style  of  the  opening  paragraphs.  Lawrence’s  writing.  Dr.  Leavis  vie 
said,  ‘seems  to  have  the  careless  ease  of  extraordinarily  fluent 
and  racy  speech;  but  you  see,  if  you  stop  to  cast  a  critical  eye  iro 
back  over  the  page,  that  everything  is  precisely  and  easily  right-  oh 
the  slangy  colloquialism,  the  flippant  cliche  given  an  emotional  sd 
intensity,  the  “placing”  sardonic  touch  . . .’  To  Mr.  Liddell  val 
‘this  seems  like  blind  idolatry,  and  Mr.  Eliot’s  comment  on 
hzyfTencCflUcritextrhifmentmal,  compels  agreement’.  He  quotes  I® 
phrases  from  the  opening  paragraphs  which  are,  he  says,  ‘less  roe 
like  “fluent  and  racy  speech”  than  fluent  and  racy  journalism:  Li< 
to  anyone  not  besotted  with  Lawrence,  it  must  seem  a  poor, 
bedraggled  bit  of  writing,  and  not  an  encouraging  beginning  to 
a  book.’  Mr.  Liddell  is  obviously  judging  the  writing  from  some 
abstract  standard  of  ‘pure’  style,  a  standard  by  which  phrases 
like  ‘with  her  odd  little  museau,  not  exactly  pretty,  but  very 
attractive’,  ‘her  quaint  air’,  ‘her  queer  familiarity’,  ‘like  a  sort 
of  gipsy’,  ‘she  had  drifted  from  Paris  to  Palermo’,  and  so  on, 
must  seem  merely  loose,  slangy  and  bedraggled.  But  Lawrence 
was  not  trying  to  write  pure  prose  style,  and  failing  at  it;  nor 
was  he  assuming  a  fluent  looseness  because  he  couldn’t  be  more 
precise  or  help  exhibidng  a  vulgar  couldn’t-carelessness.  The 
seeming  casualness  communicates  dramatically  both  the 
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general  values  of  Lou’s  and  Rico’s  world  and  the  particular 
attitude  to  life  of  Lou  herself.  Lawrence  is  directly  establishing 
Lou,  dramatizing  her  growing  disillusion.  Drifting  between 
cultures,  not  quite  American  nor  quite  English,  she  wears  the 
glib  flippancy  of  the  sophisticated  rich  but  is  not  quite  sure  of 
herself,  vaguely  uneasy  and  becoming  vaguely  aware  of  her 
unease.  The  writing  catches  the  precise  quality  of  her  sensibil¬ 
ity,  the  exact  looseness  and  slanginess  of  her  idiom.  ‘Having 
one’s  own  way  landed  one  completely  at  sea  . . .  And  now,  when 
she  was  twenty-five  and  he  was  three  months  older,  they  were  a 
charming  married  couple.  He  flirted  with  other  women  still, 
to  be  sure.  He  wouldn’t  be  the  handsome  Rico  if  he  didn’t. 
But  she  had  “got”  him.  Oh  yes!’  We  seem  to  hear  Lou’s  very 
tone  and  accent,  the  intimate  slanginess,  the  sardonic  terseness, 
the  disenchantment  and  the  underlying  pain. 

The  language  is  not,  of  course,  merely  imitative,  not  just  a 
ample  embodiment  of  Lou’s  thoughts  and  feelings.  The  ironic 
viewpoint  and  tone  modulate  into  but  are  never  quite  identified 
I  with  hers:  we  see  her  as  she  sardonically  sees  herself  but  her 
ironic  view  is  enclosed  within  the  larger  irony  of  the  detached 
observer.  Her  frustration,  her  cynicism,  her  as  yet  inadequate 
self-awareness,  are  presented  as  still  reflecting  the  conventional 
values  she  is  about  to  repudiate. 

The  precision  and  emotional  intensity  of  such  seemingly  care¬ 
less  writing  can  be  illustrated  briefly  by  the  imaginative  move¬ 
ment  of  the  two  opening  paragraphs  —  paragraphs  which  Mr. 
Liddell  failed  to  quote: 

Lou  Witt  had  had  her  own  way  so  long,  that  by  the  age  of 
twenty-five  she  didn’t  know  where  she  was.  Having  one’s 
own  way  landed  one  completely  at  sea. 

I  To  be  sure  for  a  while  she  had  failed  in  her  grand  love  affair 

I  I  with  Rico.  And  then  she  had  had  something  really  to  despair 

about.  But  even  that  had  worked  out  as  she  wanted.  Wco 
had  come  back  to  her,  and  was  dutifully  married  to  her. 
And  now,  when  she  was  twenty-five  and  he  was  three 
months  older,  they  were  a  charming  married  couple.  He 
flirted  with  other  women  still,  to  be  sure.  He  wouldn’t  be 
the  handsome  Rico  if  he  didn’t.  But  she  had ‘got’ him.  Oh 
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yes!  You  had  only  to  see  the  uneasy  backward  glance  at 
her,  from  his  big  blue  eyes:  just  like  a  horse  that  is  edging 
away  from  its  master:  to  ^ow  how  completely  he  wa» 
mastered. 

The  passage  is  essentially  dramatic,  showing  Lou  beginning  to 
question  her  own  life  and  examine  the  values  she  and  her  society 
Uve  by.  The  opening  sentence  sets  the  tone  of  the  whole  tale, 
the  ironic  attitude  suggesting  the  detached  sympathy  with 
which  we  are  to  see  the  heroine,  the  straightforward  statement 
implying  the  existence  of  positive  values  by  which  such  lives  as 
hers  can  be  measured.  TTie  paradox  that  having  one’s  own 
way  leads  to  not  knowing  where  one  is,  is  the  first  p)ointer  to  the 
dramatic  theme  of  Lou’s  effort  to  find  out  where  she  is  and 
suggests  that  her  exploration  will  have  ironical  consequenca 
‘Having  one’s  own  way  landed  one  completely  at  sea.’  The 
phrase  is  recognizably  Lou’s  but  reported  to  hold  her  amusedly 
at  a  distance  and  reveal  the  naivety  beneath  the  surface  sophistic¬ 
ation.  Reporting  gives  the  hackneyed  phrase  enough  freshness 
to  restore  something  of  the  original  image  of  incongruous 
floundering,  enough  to  register  the  shock  and  bewilderment 
that  mark  the  beginning  of  Lou’s  attempt  to  find  out  where 
she  is. 

The  second  paragraph  continues  her  qualified  point  of  view, 
for  ‘grand  love  affair’  is  clearly  her  kind  of  expression  but  given 
an  ironic  distance.  ‘Grand  love  affair’  is  an  example  of  the 
clichd  given  imaginative  intensity:  it  is  concrete  enough  to  recall 
the  romance  which  has  declined  into  ennui  while  its  sardonic 
tone  conveys  the  frustration  Lou  is  beginning  to  feel;  at  the 
same  time  its  very  quality  of  clichd  presents  her  particular 
situation  as  typical.  The  reality  of  the  frustration  which  the 
laconic  sophisticated  idiom  would  conceal  emerges  for  a  moment 
in  ‘despair’,  and  then  is  immediately  swallowed  up  in  the  flat 
boredom  of  ‘But  even  that  had  worked  out  as  she  wanted’.  For 
one  instant  we  have  had  a  glimpse  of  how  even  the  most  intense 
experiences  seem  to  lose  all  meaning  in  this  kind  of  society.  And 
the  irony  is,  of  course,  that  Lou  is  beginning  to  realize  that  it 
certainly  hasn’t  worked  out  as  she  wanted.  ‘Dutifully’  conveys 
her  sardonic  sense  of  the  ‘grand  affair’  declining  into  just 
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another  marriage  of  duties  and  forms.  The  rhythm  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentence  communicates  that  it  is  precisely  the  realization 
that  she  and  Rico  are  merely  another  ‘charming  married 
couple’  that  Lou  has  come  to  feel  so  acutely.  The  ironic  note 
has  become  sharper,  the  taste  of  disillusion  more  bitter.  ‘When 
she  was  twenty-five  and  he  was  three  months  older’ :  a  distinc¬ 
tion  with  a  real  difference,  revealing  the  decline  of  love  into  the 
tolerance  that  borders  on  contempt,  for  she  sees  herself  maturely 
disillusioned  and  Rico  a  mere  child  still  playing  at  flirtation. 
The  seemingly  blase  acceptance  of  the  flirting  expected  of  the 
handsome  man  is  one  side  of  the  social  game  to  which  love  has 
degenerated;  the  other  side  is  woman’s  triumph  at  ‘getting’  her 
man.  But  the  hard-boiled  terseness  suggests  how  Lou’s  feelings 
have  become  distorted  —  her  one  ‘kick’  is  that  she’s  ‘got’  her 
man.  The  degeneration  of  love  and  marriage,  the  deterioration 
of  personal  feeling,  exp>ose  the  deathly  values  people  live  by  in 
fishionable  society. 

The  startling  vividness  of  the  image  in  the  last  sentence 
acmplifies  ‘the  free  play  of  poetic  imagery’  to  which  Dr.  Lea  vis 
called  attention.  The  immediate  function  of  the  image  is  to 
express  Lou’s  sense  of  how  she  has  ‘got’  Rico:  she  regards  him 
half-contemptuously  as  a  mere  animal  to  be  broken  in  and 
mastered  but  who  won’t  give  much  trouble.  This  reveals  a  good 
deal  more  not  only  of  her  view  of  Rico  but  of  Lou  herself  than 
she  is  yet  aware  of.  The  analogy  qualifies  the  getting  of  Rico: 
he  may  be  subjugated  but  subjugation  is  the  limit  of  their 
relationship  —  it  means  the  death  of  anything  vital  between 
them.  Moreover,  even  in  Rico,  representative  of  fashionable 
society  though  he  is,  the  animal  life  allows  itself  to  be  mastered 
only  with  uneasy  backward  glances;  indeed,  ultimately  it  be¬ 
comes  vicious  and  destructive.  It  is  deeply  ironical  that  Lou, 
with  her  gipsy  wildness,  her  animal  museau,  her  sympathy  for 
die  instinctive  life  St.  Mawr  embodies,  should  want  to  tame  the 
animal  in  Rico.  He,  of  course,  wants  to  be  tamed,  however 
uneasy  he  remains,  and  nothing  could  seem  more  incongruous 
from  now  on  than  the  suggestion  of  anything  animal-like  in  his 
relations  with  Lou.  But  his  readiness  to  be  tamed  and  even 
more  her  desire  to  tame  him  betray  the  distorted  conception  of 
life  that  shapes  modem  society. 
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The  imaginative  references  go  beyond  the  immediate  situa¬ 
tion  of  Rico  and  Lou.  Thus  we  are  prepared  imaginatively  for 
the  entry  of  St.  Mawr  and  the  themes  associatd  with  him.  The 
image  belongs  to  a  cluster  of  animal  imagery  which  focuses  the 
conflict  between  the  instinctive  life  in  the  individual  and  the 
‘civilized’  conventions  which  frustrate  it.  Rico  is  linked  here 
with  St.  Mawr  but  the  link  is  ironic,  for  in  the  tale  the  normal 
roles  are  reversed:  it  is  the  man  who  stands  for  the  subjugated 
animal  and  the  horse  for  what  most  nearly  resembles  dignified 
life.  More,  Rico  is  the  ‘civilized’  man  who,  having  allowed  his 
own  animality  to  be  tamed,  will  strike  at  any  uninhibited  life 
such  as  St.  Mawr  expresses;  while  St.  Mawr,  embodying  the 
instinctive  life  that  will  not  be  mastered,  lashes  out  at  the  Ricos 
who  would  destroy  him.  While  the  image  here  does  not  reveal 
the  whole  complex  theme,  it  gives  us  the  first  glimpse  of  another 
kind  of  life  beneath  the  social  life  with  which  Lou  is  already 
becoming  disillusioned.  It  is  to  the  apprehension  of  this  life,  to 
which  she  is  now  blind,  indeed  hostile,  that  her  self-exploration 
will  ultimately  bring  her.  The  very  vividness  of  the  image  seeim 
intended  to  claim  our  attention;  it  is  not  fanciful,  I  think,  to 
see  it  enacting  stylistically,  as  it  leaps  out  of  its  colloquial  con¬ 
text,  the  thwarted  life  which  ultimately  breaks  out  to  rend  the 
civilization  which  is  smothering  it. 

The  opening  paragraphs  of ‘St.  Mawr’,  then,  far  from  being 
the  discouraging  beginning  that  Mr.  Liddell  supposes,  seem  to 
me  to  display  all  the  confident  ease,  dramatic  subtlety  and 
[x>etic  intensity  that  Dr.  Leavis  claimed  for  them.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  determination  not  to  be  ‘besotted  with  Lawrence’  that  led 
Mr.  Liddell  to  be  so  readily  blinded  by  his  own  abstractions. 
His  crucial  error  (as  it  seems  to  me)  was  his  failure  to  see  the 
essentially  dramatic  nature  of  Lawrence’s  style,  but  there  is 
ample  evidence  elsewhere  in  his  article  of  his  antipathy  to  the 
particular  vision  of  ‘St.  Mawr’  and,  I  feel,  Lawrence’s  work  in 
general.  His  criticism  of  ‘autodidacts’,  his  admiration  of  the 
learning  that  is  worn  with  grace  and  ease,  and  his  preference  for 
the  culture  that  is  painlessly  absorbed  betray  just  those  attitudes 
to  the  fighting  of  which  Lawrence  devoted  so  much  of  his  life 
and  work. 

T.  W.  Thomas 
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YARDSTICKS  FOR  TRAGEDY 


There  is  a  point,  pace  Mr.  Enright,*  in  haggling  over  literary 
categories,  for  unless  we  define  our  terms  we  shall  none  of  us 
know  quite  what  we  are  talking  about.  Mr.  Enright  would 
avoid  making  up  his  mind  about  what  a  tragedy  is,  by  evaluat¬ 
ing  Coriolanus  within  an  arbitrary  category,  a  canon;  and  that 
part  of  the  Shakespeare  canon  which  is  dubbed  ‘tragedy’  (by 
whom?  the  author?  Heminge  and  Condell?).  But  even  this  will 
not  work;  his  notion  of  what  a  tragedy  is  keeps  coming  to  the 
surface:  warmth  is  involved,  for  a  certain  scene  ‘has  a  coldness 
about  it  which  is  rarely  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  tragic 
hero’  (note,  not  ‘a  hero  of  one  of  the  plays  within  the  canon  of 
Shakespearean  tragedy’) ;  introspection  is  desired,  for  ‘the  military 
hero  is  not  necessarily  the  same  kind  of  thing  as  the  tragic  hero: 
if  only,  we  may  feel,  he  could  be  rather  more  introspective’ 

,  (here  the  criterion  is  Macbeth;  but  still,  *the  tragic  hero’): 
httolvement  of  the  audience  seems  part  of  it,  for  ‘Coriolanus  —  the 
character,  and  the  play  —  can  be  shaken  off  too  easily:  too  easily 
that  is,  for  great  tragedy:  its  implications  do  not  stick’  (again, 
Macbeth  is  in  the  offing,  but  now  we  assume  that  we  know  what 
tragedy  is,  and  can  proceed  to  judge  degrees  of  it);  movement  is 
dkemible,  for  a  certain  speech  ‘comes  at  the  very  hinge  of  the 
tragic  action’;  real  conflict  —  more  so,  somehow,  than  ‘sword 
I  against  sword’  —  is  essential,  for  in  Coriolanus  ‘the  theme  is  not 

I  pursued  to  the  point  at  which  a  truly  tragic  conflict  occurs’  (now 
we  are  in  the  realm  of  the  real  and  the  true).  Mr.  Enright  ends 
up  with  a  dexterous  leap  back  into  his  noncommittal  dugout: 
Cariolanus's  success  is  assured,  ‘but  it  is  surely  a  success  of  an 
i  altogether  lower  order  than  that  of  Macbeth':  with  the  air  of 
I  aymg,  ‘Do  you  see?  We  have  been  able  to  judge  Shakespeare’s 
I  Tragedy  of  Coriolanus  as  a  success  without  ever  having  had  to 
haggle  over  what  a  tragedy  is!’  But  of  course  he  has  not  done  so; 
uor  could  most  of  his  judgments  have  been  made  without  the 
hdp  of  criteria  which  stem  from  assumptions  about  a  literary 
I  category. 

*D.  T.  Enright,  'Coriolanus-.  Tragedy  or  Debate?’,  Essays  m  Criticism,  IV  (1954), 
P'  1:  Tn  what  sense  is  Coriolanus  a  tragedy?  Or,  since  there  is  no  point  in  haggling 
ixtr  literary  categories,  let  us  rather  What  is  the  status  of  the  play  within  the 

I  osoo  of  Shakespearean  tragedy?’ 
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that  good  will  prevail’;  whereas  in  Catiline  (less  tragic)  ‘there  is 
no  hint  that  Catiline  will  have  a  successor  in  crime’. ^  And  this 
crucial  presence  or  lack  of  a  ‘serious  turn  of  feeling  at  the  end’ 
depends,  I  think,  on  Miss  Burton’s  idea  of  what  a  dilemma  is. 

Our  texts  for  this  concept  are  two: 

Chapman  and  Jonson  are  concerned  with  the  tragic  flaw 
within  the  social  order,  not  within  the  individual.  Although 
they  differ  as  to  the  immediate  causes  of  the  corruption  which 
flaws  the  social  structure,  each  presents  a  dilemma  in  which 
society  as  a  whole  is  involved.  Chapman  usually  focuses  the 
problem  in  the  fate  of  one  man,  Jonson  in  the  fate  of  a 
number  of  individuals.  But  Chapman  no  less  than  Jonson 
i  is  primarily  interested  in  the  problem  of  social  decadence  and  its 
political  implications.  And  their  differing  conceptions  of  the 
immediate  causes  of  corruption  in  society  control  to  a  large 
extent  the  tragic  situations  they  imagine  and  the  dramatic 
structures  they  evolve.  Chapman’s  Tragedy  of  Chabot  and 
Jonson’s  Sejanus  are  respectively  the  most  complete  dramatic 
embodiment  of  their  socied  theories',  at  the  same  time  these 
plays  are  also  their  most  successful  political  tragedies,  (p.  397) 

(The  contrasting  views  held  by  Chapman  and  Jonson  of  the 
immediate  causes  of  evil  in  the  political  world  result  in  con¬ 
trasted  conceptions  of  the  tragic  dilemma  and  of  the  structure  of 
political  tragedy.  Chapman  concentrates  the  tragic  dilemma 
■  into  the  overthrow  of  a  single  individual  within  a  corrupt 
^  society;  his  hero  is  normally  surrounded  by  politicians  who 
1  destroy  him  morally  or  drive  him  to  his  death.  On  the  other 

*  hand,  Jonson’s  tragic  dilemma  involves  the  whole  city  of 

t 

1,  'JoKph  A.  Bryant,  Jr.  '  “Catiline”  and  the  Nattire  of  Jonaon’s  Tragic  Fable,’ 
mLA,  LXIX  (1954),  265-77)  also  is  a  spokesman  for  Jonson  as  a  tragedian;  yet, 
cantnry  to  Miss  Burton,  he  6nds  that  the  ending  of  Sganus  ‘is  not  altogether 
IQ  k^ranng,  for  we  see  ...  in  the  last  scene,  that  something  of  Old  Rome  still 
nuint,  that  she  has  at  last  learned  humility  and  patience,  and  that  she  may  con- 
ttplate  at  least  the  distant  future  with  some  hope’.  This  he  calls  ‘a  selection  from 
iepattem  of  tragedy’.  He  gives  no  evidence  of  it;  nor  have  I  found  any  there.  We 
look  to  Lepidus’  comment,  ‘Strange  act!’,  as  an  opening  into  at  least  a  wonderment 
"  litke  mysteries  of  evil;  but  Arruntius  blocks  it:  ^d  strangely  opened . . . 

Dost  thou  hope.  Fortune,  to  redeem  thy  crimes, 

'*  To  make  amen^  for  thy  ill  placed  favours. 

With  these  strange  punishments!  Forbear  . . . 
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Rome,  whose  citizens  bring  evil  on  themselves  and  are  directly 
responsible  for  the  monster  to  which  they  give  birth . . . 
For  Chapman  the  tragedy  lies  in  . . .  For  Jonson  the  trage^ 
lies  in  . . .  (p.  404) 

The  expressions  I  have  italicized  bring  out  the  two  areas  of 
meaning  Miss  Burton  has  assigned  to ‘dilemma’:  problem,  cause, 
resp>onsibility,  implication;  and  inexorable  degeneration  and 
defeat  or  destruction.  ‘Dilemma’  underlies  a  social  theory  on 
the  one  hand,  and  a  dramatic  structure  on  the  other;  these  two 
combined  make  ‘political  tragedy’. 

But  will  it  work?  To  a  problem,  there  is  a  possible  solution; 
if  you  can  assign  causes  for  it,  fix  responsibility  for  it,  and 
predicate  its  implications,  you  are  half-way  towards  resolving 
it:  one  of  its  horns  is  blunted.^  And  if  the  movement  is  all  down¬ 
wards,  a  vicious  spiral  from  which  there  is  no  escape,  you  have 
lost  the  dialectic,  oscillatory  movement  or  structure.  Can  wc 
still  legitimately  call  this  thing  a  dilemma,  and  use  it  to  delineate 
that  which  will  warrant  calling  certain  dramatic  sociological 
or  political  investigations,  ‘political  tragedy’?  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  specifying  significance  of  the  term,  traditionally 
applied  to  tragedy,  has  been  lost. 

What  all  this  leads  to,  of  course,  is  a  questioning  of  the 
propriety  of  such  terms  as  ‘political  tragedy’  in  distilling  out  of 
various  kinds  of  serious  literature  that  which  will  distinguish  the 
genuinely  ‘tragic’  from  something  else.  The  term  has  a  kind  of 
understandability  (Miss  Burton  can  use  it  without  italics  « 
quotation  marks),  along  with  such  other  formulations  as  the 
Tragedy  of  Revenge,  the  Tragedy  of  Blood,  Domestic  Tragedy, 
Heroic  Tragedy,  Historical  Tragedy,  what  might  be  called 
Monk’s  Tale  Tragedy,  even  (as  Mr.  Enright  would  probably 
agree)  Shakespearean  Tragedy;  we  should  add,  I  suppose,  a 
possible  Problem  Tragedy.*  But  these  are  dangerous  in  that  their 

*  'The  tragic  however  contains  this  paradox  that  when  we  behold  the  destnictiai 
of  value  it  seems  completely  “necessary”  and  at  the  same  time  completely  “ud* 
predictable”  . . .  from  all  this  complexity  is  brought  forth  a  deed  which  resolva 
these  lurking  factors  into  the  unity  of  one  species  of  reality  by  a  means  not  ratioosUy 
predictable.’  Max  Scheler,  ‘On  the  Tragic’,  Cross  Currents,  IV  (1954),  p.  186. 

*  Mr.  Bryant’s  suggestion  (op.  cit.,  p.  277)  that  we  add  a  category,  ‘the  Jonsonia 
variety’,  and  that  we  welcome  it  as  ‘an  extension  rather  than  a  restriction  oftlK 
scofie  of  tragedy’,  seems  to  me  a  counsel  of  desperation,  and  a  decided  step  in  tlx 
wrong  direction. 
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common  assumption  of  the  noun,  the  very  name  of  the  thing 
itself,  so  dilutes  or  distorts  that  thing  by  the  multiplicity  of  the 
adjectives  it  is  made  to  support,  that  the  important  business  of 
ascertaining  —  and  ultimately,  properly  responding  to  —  the 
underlying  form  and  essence  of  tragedy  is  obstructed  rather  than 
fostered.  Miss  Burton  concludes  that  Sejanus  is  ‘both  dramatic, 
and  a  tragedy*  —  but  the  things  she  has  pointed  out  to  us  in 
arriving  at  this  conclusion  would  not  be  tragic  outside  of  her 
special  ad  hoc  frame  of  reference.  We  ought  to  have  short,  work¬ 
able  formulas,  but  not  at  any  price.  Some  kind  of  periphrasis 
seems  to  be  necessary,  and  the  modifiers  must  be  normative, 
not  merely  descriptive:  Herford  and  Simpson  do  it  by  keeping 
the  noun,  and  distinguishing  Jonson’s  efforts  from  the  real 
thing  by  calling  them  ‘proximate  tragedies’  or  ‘satirist’s 
tragedies’;*  Mr.  Harrison  does  it  by  eschewing  the  word  alto¬ 
gether  for  some  crypto-forms  —  Timon  is  a  ‘Misanthropy’  — 
or  by  reserving  the  honorific  adjective  for  the  real  thing:  ‘deep 
tragedy’.*  Mr.  Famham  manages  very  well  with  ‘tragic 
frontier’,  ‘marches  of  tragedy’,  and  the  like.  It  isn’t  neat,  but 
it  can  and  should  be  done. 

It  should  be  done  particularly  when  one  goes  about  correcting 
an  old  ‘error’,  a  widely  received  and  often  reiterated  and  almost 
orthodox  opinion:  such  as  that  Jonson’s  tragedies  are  ‘Aristote¬ 
lian  failures  ...  or  dull  Senecan  successes’.  Miss  Burton  finds 
herself  disagreeing  with  Jonson’s  editors,  and  with  Dr.  Weiler 
on  Chapman’s  Stoicism;  she  would  doubtless  also  disagree  with 
the  latest  reassertion  of  the  doctrine,  Mr.  Harbage’s  round 
dictum  that  Jonson 

shows  not  the  slightest  awareness,  either  in  his  precept  or 
practice,  that  tragedy  has  to  do  with  terror  or  pity,  with 
a  protagonist  of  spiritual  stature,  with  Man  and  God  more 
than  with  man  and  man,* 

ind  possibly  also  with  Mr.  Wilson  Knight’s  assumptions  about 
the 

*  Heiford  and  Simpson,  Jonson,  vol.  II,  pp.  ig,  37. 

’G.  B.  Harrison,  Shakespeare's  Tragedies,  London,  1953,  pp.  17,  353. 

'Alfred  Harbaq^,  review  of  Marcette  Chute’s  Ben  Jonson  oj  Westminster,  New 
W  Tones  Book  Review,  October  i8th,  1953,  p.  38. 
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something  greater,  not  less  than,  moral  sanity,  to  whose  f 
mysterious  rhythm  our  great  tragic  protagonists,  in  Greek  [ 
and  Shakespearian  drama,  attime  our  minds.  ^ 

Nor  is  she  under  any  obligation  not  to  disagree  with  this  or  any 
other  doctrine;  but  she  must  base  her  disagreement,  it  seems  to 
me,  on  an  effective  redefinition  of  terms  which  are  still  current 
in  their  old  sense.  I  do  not  find  that  this  has  been  done. 

For  example.  Miss  Burton’s  belief  that  she  is  somehow  describ¬ 
ing  Tragedy  in  these  political  plays  leads  her  to  say,  regarding 
the  messengers’  tales  of  the  brutal  killing  of  Sejanus  and  his 
family. 

The  horrors  are  recounted  so  that  the  bestiality  of  the  mob  ; 
may  be  seen  in  full;  shame,  not  gloating  enjoyment,  is 
evoked. 

(She  thinks,  differently  from  Herford  and  Simpson,  that  ‘it 
seems  more  likely  that  Jonson  used  these  details  quite  deliber¬ 
ately  for  his  tragic  purpose.’) 

As  soon  as  Sejanus’s  fate  is  certain,  Jonson  can  afford  to  | 
stress  the  vileness  of  those  who  take  part  in  his  overthrow,  f 

This,  then,  is  proof  of  Jonson’s  ‘tragic  purpose’  which,  we  have 
been  told,  is  to  explore  the  degeneration  of  a  vicious  society. 
But  several  questions  immediately  arise.  Can  Jonson  afford  to 
wait  until  the  very  end  of  his  play  before  introducing  the  vil^ 
ness  of  his  flawed  protagonist,  society?  This  ‘people’  has  been 
mentioned  heretofore  just  once,  in  Act  II,  scene  iv;  it  does  not 
have  even  a  modicum  of  that  characterization  achieved  by  the 
populace  in  Coriolanus.  We  know  nothing  about  this  mob:  how 
can  we  identify  ourselves  sufficiently  with  it  to  feel  sham^ 
Terentius  has  to  adjure  us  (along  with  his  auditors). 

Lend  your  soft  ears  to  hear,  and  eyes  to  weep. 

Deeds  done  by  men,  beyond  the  acts  of  furies, 

and  the  Nuntius  must  introduce  his  tale  of  horror  with 

Then  there  begin  your  pity. 

*  ri.S.,July  loth,  1953. 
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I  It  is  significant  that  even  this  bald  appeal  is  totally  ineffective 
on  Amintius,  the  one  person  who  has  home  witness  to  the 
whole  action  of  the  play:  he  weeps  not  for  ‘my  monster,  The 
multitude’;  and  as  for  its  victim,  ‘he  that  lends  you  pity,  is  not 
wise.’  Except  for  Terentius’  six-line  de  casibus  curtain-speech, 

,  this  sentiment  is  the  final  statement  of  the  play.  According  or 
withholding  of  pity  at  the  end  acts  as  a  touchstone  for  ‘tragical’ 
responses  in  the  last  scene  of  many  Shakespearean  plays:  Henry 
IV  hates  Exton  the  murderer,  loves  Richard  murdered;  Young 
Siward  is  mourned  as  he  deserves,  but  not  Macbeth  the  ‘dead 
butcher  and  his  fiendlike  queen’;  the  judgment  of  the  heavens 
on  Goneril  and  Regan  touches  us  not  with  pity,  Lear’s  death 
makes  the  present  business  one  of  general  woe.  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  Timon,  Coriolanus  (the  ‘frontier’  tragedies)  all  subside 
into  pity;  Coriolanus  especially  is  relevant,  with  Aufidius  and  the 
mob  treading  and  hacking  their  hated  foe,  yet  at  the  last 
Aufidius  melts:  ‘My  rage  is  gone.  And  I  am  struck  with  sorrow.’* 
But  the  fifth  act  of  Sejanus  is  stony  with  the  failure  of  pity  all 
down  the  line,  collapsing  in  the  final  refusal.* 

^  The  same  kind  of  insufficiency  could  be  demonstrated  for 
the  others  who  represent  ‘society’  or  ‘Rome*;  for  Arruntius,  the 
Marstonian  satirist;  and  for  the  tonal  quality  of  the  executive 
c  form.  We  look  in  vain  for  a  focus  or  an  incarnation  of  the 
dramatist’s  ‘tragic  purpose’. 

0  Jonson  did  have  a  tragic  purpose  (he  assures  ‘The  Readers’ 
^  that  ‘in  truth  of  argument,  dignity  of  persons,  gravity  and 
n  height  of  elocution,  fullness  and  frequency  of  sentence’  he  has 
»t  'discharged  the  other  offices  of  a  tragic  writer’  than  preserving 
le  ‘the  strict  law  of  time’  and  providing  a  ‘proper  chorus’),  but 
tw  it  is  of  a  nature  which  Miss  Burton  finds  irrelevant.  She  would 

*  Almost  exactly  the  same  is  the  report  of  the  mob  in  Sejanus: 

Aioiiiui.  Their  gall  is  gone,  and  now  they  ’gin  to  weep 
The  mischief  they  have  done, 
kt  it  does  not  avail,  in  the  play: 

Ampitius.  I  thank  ’em,  rogues. 

Lepidus.  How  Fortune  piles  her  sports,  when  she  begins 
To  practise  them! 

'Pity- including  ‘tragic  pity’  is  the  response  to  underserved  suffering.  As 
points  out  (op.  cit.,  p.  187)  'In  general,  then,  the  qualiw  of  the  tragic  is 
ktbng  when  the  question  “Who  'S  guilty?’’  has  a  clear  and  definite  answer  . . . 
^  tragic  misdeed  is  even  definable  as  that  which  silences  all  possible  moral  and 
l«pl  powers  of  judgment.  . . .’ 
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endow  both  Chapman  and  Jonson  with  a  tragic  vision  (‘con-  ^ 
ccmed  with*,  ‘primarily  interested  in’,  ‘their  social  theories’,  * 
‘serious  conviction’,  ‘fear  and  hatred  of  the  political  sphere’) 
rather,  I  suspect,  in  the  way  we  are  of  late  accustomed  to  speak 
of  the  author  as  his  own  tragic  hero;  but  she  ignores  Jonson’i 
prefatory  matter  to  Sejamis,  although  it  is  quite  self-conscious 
and  explicit.  More  interesting,  perhaps,  because  less  spelled 
out,  is  the  epigraph  which  he  prefixed  to  both  the  quarto  and 
folio  versions: 


Non  hie  centauros,  non  gorgonas,  harpyasque 
Invenies:  hominem  pagina  nostra  sapit. 


Two  things  (as  the  Mermaid  editors  point  out)  are  noticeable; 
the  verses  are  from  Martial;  and  they  underlie  the  prologue  to 
Every  man  in  his  Humour y  where  the  poet  promises  ‘deeds  and 
language  such  as  men  do  use’,  so  that  his  hearers  may  laugh  so 
knowingly  that  they,  ‘that  have  so  grac’d  monsters,  may  like 
men’.  Sejanus  is  going  to  portray  crimes,  not  sport  with  follies, 
and  hearty  laughter  will  dwindle  to  the  crooked  smile— but  the 
point  of  view  is  still  basically  Martialesque,  though  deepened; 
you  might  well  think  you’re  looking  at  monsters  here,  but  they 
are  (and  actually  were:  it’s  history!)  men. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  say  that  an  author  built  better  than 
he  knew,  and  that  Sejanus  comes  out  a  tragedy  when  measured 
by  yardsticks  we  ourselves  fashion  rather  than  those  the  author 
used  to  construct  it  with;  but  particularly  with  Jonson  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  so,  nor  do  I  think  we  have  yet  been  given  a  better 
label  for  it  than  Satirist’s  ‘Tragedy’. 

Laurence  Michel 


YES  AND  NO 


I  FELT  much  interest  in  the  last  number  of  Essays  in  Criticism,  co 

and  perhaps  I  may  send  some  rather  scattered  remarks  on  it  Ei 

I  join  the  side  which  thinks  that  returning  to  the  old  rhetor-  cu 

ical  terms  would  only  do  us  harm,  but  I  agree  that  our  present  be 

pet  word  ‘image’  is  grossly  confusing.  To  begin  with,  as  is  soon 
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evident  if  you  see  the  writing  of  students,  people  who  accept  it 
as  meaning  a  picture  in  the  mind  become  seriously  liable  to 
miss  the  point  of  whatever  they  read.  What  ‘image’,  now, 
‘underlies’  the  ‘zeugma’  of 

Or  stain  her  honour,  or  her  new  brocade? 

Certainly,  her  attitude  to  her  reputation  for  chastity  is  com¬ 
pared  with  her  attitude  to  her  reputation  for  dress  —  both  are 
vain,  conventional,  superficial,  and  yet  both  are  suitable  to  her 
position  in  life,  natural,  in  a  way  touching.  But  is  a  picture 
of  a  brocade  in  the  mind  anything  but  an  obstacle,  to  a  person 
trying  to  catch  all  that  at  one  shot?  We  know  that  people  vary 
very  much  in  how  far  they  use  visual  images,  but  the  only 
practical  need  seems  to  be  to  give  a  warning  to  the  excessive 
I  ioaagists. 

I  agree  with  the  article  on  Dylan  Thomas  but  want  to  remark 
that  the  whole  point  of  the  poem  A  Rejusal  To  Mourn  The  Death 
Of  A  Child  By  Fire  gets  left  out;  quite  possibly,  as  so  often 
happens  in  criticism,  because  it  was  thought  too  obvious  to 
mention.  Dylan  was  deeply  horrified  by  the  raids,  and  by 
Hitler,  but  was  also  determined  not  to  let  his  art  become  prop¬ 
aganda,  not  even  against  Hitler.  The  Refusal  in  the  title  of  the 
F  poem  was  really  that  refusal,  and  the  poem  becomes  much 
!  better  if  you  read  it  so,  though  the  text  of  it,  with  a  very  decent 

I  consistency,  refuses  to  say  that. 

I  agree  with  everything  in  the  article  about  The  Golden  Bowl, 
acept  its  interpretation  of  the  results.  Henry  James  I  think 
was  morally  a  very  confused  man,  and  anyhow  it  seems  im- 
I  possible  to  deny  that  his  attitude  to  sexual  passion  was  confused. 
I  Even  though  his  mind  insisted  (as  the  article  rightly  showed)  on 
I  building  up  a  sickeningly  horrible  case  against  both  father  and 
I  daughter  Verver,  still  he  was  telling  himself  he  was  doing  what 
1  his  father  would  have  wanted,  that  is,  showing  how  the  good 
I  cool  rich  Americans  can  subdue  the  savagery  of  the  wicked 
Europeans.  Towards  the  end  of  the  book,  far  tex)  much 
I  cuddling  of  dear  old  Verver  by  the  author  is  going  on  for  me  to 
believe  that  James  ever  admitted  to  himself  what  a  loathsome 
picture  he  was  presenting  to  the  outside  world.  Indeed,  if  this 
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Scenes  from 
University  Life— 


FRED  OF 
OXFORD 

F.  J.  Bickerton 


The  author  was,  until 
recently,  Head  Porter 
of  University  College,  and 
his  memoirs  provide 
glimpses  ofcollege  life  and 
personalities  viewed  from 
an  unusual  angle. 

Among  the  many  and 
interesting  details  of  col¬ 
lege  men  and  customs, 
perhaps  the  most  exciting 
chapter  is  that  which  deals 
with  the  time  spent  by  the 
then  Prince  of  Wales  at  the 
University.Otherchapters 
describe  practical  jokes 
and  student  ‘rags’  of  the 
past,  the  college  itself,  the 
changes  wrought  in  Ox¬ 
ford  over  fifty  historic 
years,  ‘Town  and  Gown’, 
etc. 

This  is  a  book  which 
all  associated  withOxford 
will  find  of  particular  in¬ 
terest. 

Illustrated  18/-  net 
From  all  booksellers 

EVANS 


were  not  so,  the  disagreement  | 
among  critics  (which  the  article 
admitted  with  a  mild  surprise) 
could  never  have  arisen.  No 
doubt  it  is  hard  to  say  how  one 
arrives  at  a  critical  decision  when 
the  field  is  so  large;  but  I  have 
actually  come  across  that  kind 
of  puzzle,  especially  in  the 
reactions  of  Chinese  professon 
to  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
visitors,  and  the  reason  why  I  " 
think  that  James,  though  he  was 
a  wonderful  reporter  or  recorder, 
did  not  understand  what  he  was  ! 
saying  there  is  that  it  is  only  now 
beginning  to  be  realized  by  the 
American  mind.  James  does 
not  show  any  sign  of  thinking 
himself  such  a  startling  moral 
innovator  as  he  would  have  to  P 
be  before  telling  himself  he 
meant  what  your  critic  very 
properly  regards  as  the  only 
sensible  meaning  the  book  could 
have. 

WiLUAM  Empson 
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■  Editorial  Commentary 

>nc  I  WITH  this  number  Essays  in  Criticism  enters  its  fifth  year.  In 
len  !  the  nature  of  things  our  first  four  years  have  had  to  be,  to  some 
extent,  tentative  and  experimental.  When  we  began  we  knew  in 
ind  a  general  sort  of  way  what  kind  of  a  journal  we  wanted  it  to  be, 

!  but  we  couldn’t  know  whether  unpaid  contributors  would  be 
son  I  forthcoming  in  sufficient  numbers  or  how  many  copies  we  could 
ion  I  rely  on  selling.  (The  most  recent  version  of  what  the  Victorians 
[7  I  >  called  ‘fire  insurance’  —  by  which  industrialists  were  able  to 
was  i  evade  the  everlasting  bonfire  by  diverting  some  of  their  ill- 
dcTi  I  gotten  gains  to  hospitals  and  universities  —  had  not  been 
was  r  invented  in  1950.  It  never  occurred  to  me  to  ask  the  Ford 
now  ^  Foimdation  or  the  Daily  Mirror  for  a  subsidy.)  An  equally 
the  5  unpredictable  matter,  we  couldn’t  know  in  what  direction  the 
does  }  interests  and  preferences  of  our  most  talented  contributors  and 
king  ^  our  most  faithful  subscribers  would  lie.  I  had  my  own  gospel, 
loral  [  of  course,  which  I  was  anxious  to  propagate,  but  it  seemed  a 
to  f  better  idea  not  to  use  Essays  in  Criticism  as  a  pulpit  so  much  as 
he  r  a  meeting-place,  in  which  people  interested  in  literary  criticism 
very  [  could  exchange  discoveries,  enthusiasms  and  disagreements  on 
only  I  more  or  less  equal  terms.  With  these  initial  premises  a  definition 
;ould  I  editorial  policy  had  necessarily  to  wait  until  the  process  of 
I  editor-contributor-subscriber  communication  had  got  well 
ION  I  under  way.  Like  the  old  lady  of  academic  folklore  Essays  in 
I  Criticism  couldn’t  know  what  it  meant  until  it  had  seen  what 
I  it  said. 

I  What  does  it  mean?  The  original  point  of  departure  was  a 
I  combination  of  admiration  and  exasperation  with  both  the  pure 
I  critics  and  the  pure  scholars.  When  asked  where  we  sto^  I 
used  to  reply  that  we  stood  half  way  between  Scrutiny  and  the 
Reeiew  of  English  Studies.  Today  I  should  use  a  different  verb. 
The  function  of  Essays  in  Criticism  is  not,  it  turns  out,  to  stand 
but  to  move.  (It  is  true  the  area  in  which  we  can  move  is  fairly 
restricted.)  Whenever  or  wherever  there  is  an  over-insistence 
on  aesthetic  values,  we  tend  to  find  ourselves  moving  over,  as 
it  were,  to  the  scholars’  side  of  the  boat  in  order  to  redress  the 
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balance.  But  the  commitment  is  only  temporary,  and  if  neces¬ 
sary  the  emphasis  can  move  just  as  abruptly  in  the  other  direc¬ 
tion.  That,  at  any  rate,  seems  to  be  the  general  pattern.  The 
theory  of  critical  balance  underlying  these  tactics  of  literary 
‘trimnung’  was  outlined  —  with  fair  success,  I  thought,  in  spite 
of  the  bad  marks  I  got  from  Mr.  Leavis  and  the  more  temperate 
censures  of  Mr.  Empson  and  Mr.  Richards  —  in  an  article  in  the 
January  1953  number  on  ‘The  Function  of  Criticism  at  the 
Present  Time’.  I  only  want  to  add  one  topical  point  here.  It 
is,  essentially,  that  the  guerilla  war  which  still  flourishes,  here 
and  in  America,  between  the  scholars  and  the  critics,  the 
philologists  and  the  Muse-in-Chains  men,  arises  from  a  failure 
of  fundamental  analysis.  In  the  last  resort  the  good  critic  must 
be  a  pretty  good  scholar,  and  vice  versa.  There  is  no  alternative. 
In  denying  the  validity  of  the  other’s  discipline  they  are  sawing 
off  the  bough  on  which  they  are  sitting.  It  is,  you  see,  the  same 
bough. 

A  simple  example  will,  I  hope,  demonstrate  how  thin  the  ice 
is  in  these  controversies.  In  ‘History  and  Criticism:  a  Problem¬ 
atic  Relationship’  (PMLA.,  February  1951;  now  reprinted  in 
The  Verbal  Icon,  University  of  Kentucky  Press,  1954)  W.  K. 
Wimsatt  has  recently  asked  us  to  consider  the  probable  reper¬ 
cussions  on  critics  and  scholars  of  a  hypothetical  Shakespeare 
discovery.  Suppose  Theobald’s  famous  emendation  ‘a  babbled 
of  green  fields’  (for  the  Folio’s  ‘a  Table  of  green  fields’)  turns 
out  to  be  wrong,  and  it  is  established  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt 
that  what  Shakespeare  really  wrote  was  ‘a  talked  of  green 
fields’.  Would  we  all  expunge  ‘babbled’  from  our  Shakespearrf 
No  doubt  the  scholars  would  drop  Theobald’s  reading  like  a 
hot  brick,  but  what  about  the  critics?  ‘The  critic,’  says  Mr. 
Wimsatt,  ‘is  a  person  who  would  be  prepared  to  argue  that 
Theobald  had  done  better  than  Shakespeare.’  And  I  suppose 
most  critics  would  agree  with  him.  If ‘a  talked  of  green  fields’  b 
not  as  good  a  reading,  aesthetically  and  dramatically,  as  ‘a 
babbled  of  green  fields’  (Mr.  Wimsatt  is  certain  that  it  isn’t),  the 
critic  who  was  faithful  to  the  principles  of  his  profession  would 
have  to  print  Theobald  and  put  Shakespeare  in  a  footnote. 
The  interesting  thing,  though,  is  that  in  practice  such  dilemmai 
hardly  ever  arise.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Wimsatt,  instead  of  usings 
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;ces-  real  example  to  illustrate  his  point,  was  compelled  to  fabricate  a 
rec-  hypothetical  one  seems  to  tell  its  own  story.  Perhaps  there’s  no 
The  sich  a  problem? 

rary  The  rule  in  these  matters  has  been  given  by  Keats.  It  will  be 
spite  remembered  that  he  told  Woodhouse  he  distrusted  his  own 
;rate  corrections.  ‘My  judgment,  (he  says)  is  as  active  while  I  am 
1  the  actually  writing  zis  my  imagin[atio]n  In  fact  all  my  faculties 
t  the  are  strongly  excited,  in  their  full  play  —  And  shall  I  afterwards, 
c.  It  when  my  imagination  is  idle,  the  the  heat  in  which  I  wrote,  has 
here  gone  off,  sit  down  coldly  to  criticise  when  in  Poss[essi]on  of  only 
the  one  faculty,  what  I  have  written,  when  almost  inspired.’  Now, 
lilure  if  this  is  true  of  an  author’s  own  corrections,  must  not  the 
:  must  probability  be  infinitely  remote  that  someone  else,  particularly 
ative.  if  a  century  or  more  divides  him  from  the  object  of  his  improve- 
iwing  ments,  will  be  able  to  suggest  anything  better?  Mr.  Wimsatt’s 
same  critic  will  have  to  work  very  hard  indeed,  won’t  he,  if  this  is  the 
only  way  in  which  he  can  distinguish  himself  from  the  scholar? 
he  ice  1  don’t  mean,  of  course,  that  a  reader  isn’t  entitled  to  say 
blcm-  Shakespeare  made  a  mess  of  things  here  or  there.  It  is  the 
ted  in  transition  from  comment  to  re-writing  that  I’m  resisting. 
N.  K.  The  moment  somebody  tries  to  improve  Shakespeare  by  re- 
reper-  writing  a  passage  the  passage  ceases  to  be  ‘Shakespeare’,  i.e.  a 
speare  particular  artifact  that  came  into  historical  existence  under 
abbled  definable  social  and  literary  conditions  that  no  longer  exist. 

I  turns  No  doubt,  if  the  re-writing  is  sufficiently  thorough,  the  new  play 
'doubt  may  conceivably  be  an  improvement  on  the  old  one.  But  it  will 
green  not  be  the  same  play.  And  anything  less,  the  change  of  a  single 
pearei^  t  word  here  or  there,  for  example,  is  bound  to  be  for  the  worse,  if 
like  a  I  the  original  possesses  any  artistic  unity  at  all. 
ys  Mr.  I  Anyhow,  is  it  so  certain  that  ‘babbled’  is  the  inspired  reading 
lie  that  I  it  is  reputed  to  be?  Mr.  Wimsatt’s  hypothetical  illustration 
luppose  I  points  a  different  moral,  I  think,  from  the  one  he  ascribes  to  it. 
ieto’  is  If  he  will  turn  to  Henry  F,  II,  iii,  once  more,  he  will  find  that  ‘a 
as  ‘a  babbled  of  green  fields’  is  not,  as  it  happens,  an  altogether  satis- 
I’t),  the  factory  emendation.  Its  weakness  is  the  suggestion  of  mental 
1  would  deficiency  (second  childhood)  that  it  injects  into  the  Hostess’s 
jotnote.  iccount  of  the  dying  Falstaff.  The  Hostess  was  listing  the  signs 
lemmas  of  an  approaching  death  (apparently  they  may  go  back  to 
fusings  Hippocrates):  ‘I  saw  him  fumble  with  the  sheets  and  play  with 
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flowers  and  smile  upon  his  fingers’  end.’  The  description,  it  will  ' 
be  seen,  is  a  completely  objective  one.  This  is  what  she  saw 
Falstaff  doing.  She  is  reporting  actions  and  external  behaviour, 
and  the  point  of  it  all  is  the  conformity  of  these  outward  symp-  ’ 
toms  with  traditional  expectation.  She  goes  on,  in  almost  the  < 
same  breath,  to  recount  the  state  of  Falstaff ’s  nose  (‘as  sharp  < 
as  a  pen’)  and  the  words  she  had  overheard  —  something  about  ’ 
‘green  fields’.  It  is  still  a  catalogue,  clearly,  of  external  symp  ' 
toms,  which  her  eyes  had  seen  and  her  ears  had  heard.  The  * 
inclusion  of  an  internal  symptom,  the  state  of  Falstaff’s  mind,  ^ 
would  have  been  irrelevant  as  well  as  out  of  character  (it  is  ‘ 
clear  the  Hostess’s  awe  and  affection  persisted  to  the  end).  In  ^ 
any  case,  the  final  conversation  shows  that  Falstaff  was  as  sane  '* 
as  ever  and  that  she  knew  it.  As  the  new  Arden  editor  points  ’ 
out,  the  green  fields  may  well  have  been  the  ‘green  pasture’  of  ‘ 
the  23rd  Psalm.  In  the  context,  therefore,  a  more  neutral  and  ^ 
less  depreciatory  term  than  ‘babbled’  is  required,  and  Mr.  ^ 
Wimsatt’s  ‘talked’  is  the  obvious  word.  (In  Shakespeare’s  hand  ^ 
‘Talkd’  could  be  mis-read  ‘Table’  at  least  as  easily  as  ‘babld’.)  * 
Curiously  enough,  ‘a  talked  of  green  fields’  was  the  emenda-  * 
tion  an  unidentified  ‘Gentleman  sometime  deceas’d’  entered  ^ 
in  the  margin  of  a  copy  that  Theobald  eventually  acquired 
{Shakespeare  restored,  1726,  p.  138).  All  that  Theobald  did  waste 
change  the  Gentleman’s  ‘talked’  into  ‘babbled’.  Like  his  hero  r 
Bentley,  Theobald  was  a  ‘literal’  critic,  and  from  his  point  of  = 
view  ‘babld’  was  better  than  ‘talkd’,  because  it  shared  three 
letters  with  ‘Table’,  whereas  ‘talkd’  has  only  two  that  are  com¬ 
mon  to  both  words.  I  suspect,  however,  that  Theobald’s  pit- 
ference  for  ‘babbled’  —  a  preference  shared  by  most  editors  since 
his  time  —  was  at  least  partly  due  to  an  association  of  green 
fields  with  babbling  brooks.  Theobald,  like  so  many  English 
scholars,  was  a  sentimentalist  at  heart  (he  has  a  minor  niche 
among  the  precursors  of  romanticism),  and  I  am  afraid  he  was 
not  able  to  resist  the  pretty-pretty  picture  that  the  conjunction 
of  ‘babbled’  and  ‘green  fields’  calls  up.  Modem  editors  of 
Shakespeare  have  not  Theobald’s  ‘literal’  pretext  to  hide 
behind,  and  in  their  case  the  retention  of  his  reading  seems  diffi¬ 
cult  to  justify.  If  they  had  been  better  critics  and  capable  of  a 
fuller  imaginative  self-identification  with  Shakespeare’s  portrait 
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of  the  Hostess,  they  would  surely  not  have  tried  to  improve  on 
the  deceased  Gentleman’s  brilliant  conjecture. 

The  lesson,  then,  that  this  locus  classicus  of  textual  criticism 
teaches  is  that  the  scholar-editor  must  also,  in  the  interests  of  his 
own  scholarship,  be  a  competent  critic.  Instead  of  the  hypo¬ 
thetical  impasse  that  Mr.  Wimsatt  expected  to  land  us  in,  his 
illustration  only  confirms  the  desirability  of  a  fuller  co-operation 
between  the  two  professions.  It  is  a  conclusion  that  he  himself 
is  not  likely  to  oppose,  however  sceptical  he  may  be  of  some  of 
the  details  of  my  argument.  Except  for  the  passage  on  Theobald 
and  Shakespeare  the  whole  trend  of  his  article  —  and,  indeed, 
of  all  his  more  recent  essays  (of  their  kind,  I  should  add,  as  good 
as  any  I  know)  —  is  in  this  direction.  In  other  quarters  the 
suggestion  that  critical  insufficiency  vitiates  much  recent 
editorial  scholarship  will  be  more  liable  to  provoke  dissent. 
But  it  is  a  charge  that  could  be  substantiated.  The  tribe  of 
Theobald  is  still  with  us,  and  there  is,  alas,  no  Pope  to  deflate 
them  today.  In  his  absence  Essays  in  Criticism  may  perhaps  have 
to  move  over  once  more  to  the  other  side  of  the  ship.  Or  am  I 
exaggerating  the  deficiencies  of  modem  editions  of  the  English 
classics? 


F.  W.  Bateson 
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